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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice of telling unbiassed 
truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to ‘take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they fall upon him with the tron hands of the 
law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander, But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and 


then he may go on fearless.—Dx For. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 


——Q———— 
NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The present session of Parliament will be remarkable 
because during its currency Ministers and the Ministerial 
party have tried to palm off upon the country two extraordi- 
nary political heresies. The first is that the Sovereign ought 
to be supreme in Foreign politics, about which Sir Stafford 
Northcote thinks the people know nothing. The second is 
the wild idea Mr. Cross has got into his little head to the 
effect that when England is a co-signatory to any Treaty she 
is bound to enforce that Treaty at the point of the bayonet, 
although her other co-signatories, who are equally bound, 
hang back or sanction its violation. The idea that the 
people are not to be trusted with the management of foreign 
affairs is anew one. Even in the time of Pitt, and before 
his time, the most high-handed governments took care to 
enlist the sympathy of the nation in favour of and interest it 
in the very details of their foreign policy. . It is a theory 
obviously of German origin; and, if the Sovereign could get 
German mercenaries to fight her foreign battles, and pay for 
them out of her private fortune—if in fact diplomacy. and dip- 
lomatic quarrels could be made mere personal affairs be- 
tween Kings, Queens, and Emperors—no grave objection 
would lie against the new Tory doctrine. As for poor 
Mr. Cross’s theory of Treaty obligations, it simply 
shows what a puny figure a parish man cuts when he 
goes out of the lines of parish work. If any Treaty signed 
by England contains a clause binding her to enforce 
by arms its stipulations, even though her co-signatories refuse 
to do so, Mr. Cross is right ; but in that case the Minister or 
diplomatist who negotiated it ought to be caught at once and 
locked up in a criminal lunatic asylum. If Mr. Cross’s 
doctrine be that for the sake of what he calls “ honour” 
England is to fight for Treaties which her co-signatories are 
equally bound to fight for, but which they refuse to fight for, 
then it is clear that we must prepare to make war on the 
human race as soon as possible. Of course, there is one other 
way out of the difficulty. It might be made a capital offence 
to negotiate any treaty binding England to do anything or 
sanction anything. But nothing short of waging perpetual 
war on humanity or absolute withdrawal from foreign politics 
could render Mr. Cross’s extraordinary hallucination workable. 





The annual meeting of the Liberation Society can hardly 
this year be considered a triumph. According to the chair- 
man, Mr. Henry Lee, who presided in the place of Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson, the society is “‘ progressing dowiy, but at the 
bame time surely,” as is shown by the fact that its income 


thirty years ago was 1,6001., and is now 16,0001. At the 
same time, although a resolution was unanimously passed to 
the effect that “the meeting re with much satisfaction 
the extent of the society’s operations during the past year,” it 
is, we think, sufficiently clear that during the past year the 
society has not done very much. There were no great vic- 
tories or triumphs to record, and the only men of any note 
emer at the meeting were Mr. Watkin Williams, Mr. 

ichard, Mr. Lyulph Stanley, and Mr. J. Carvell Williams. 
It is easy to understand why things have been thus slack with 
the Liberationists. Nor are they or their leaders in any way 
to blame for the past year of more or less enforced masterly 
inactivity. The Eastern Question has entirely absorbed 

ublic interest, and, although the society “has held 830 
faatiiote and meetings, in which it has been aided by 100 
effective speakers,” we doubt if it has made a thousand con- 
verts to its views. We can hardly agree with Mr. Carvell 
Williams that the defeat of the Bermondsey Vestry Bill is a 
substantial “triumph.” We should rather prefer to look back 
to the defeat sustained by the Government upon the Burials 
Question in the House of Lords. For the rest, the society 
will next year have a substantial question on which to agitate. 
Hither the decision of the Court of Appeal in the Hertford 
College case will be reversed in the Lords, or else the Tests’ 
Act must be re-enacted with clauses sufficiently stringent to 
meet abuses such as those covered by the Hertford Colle 
Act. Let the society gird up its loins for this conflict—one in 
which it will have the hearty sympathy of the great bulk of 
the nation, whether Dissenters or Churchmen, and it need not 
despair because the harvest of 1877 has not been so plentiful 
as it might have been. 





The interest attaching to the experiment of calling out the 
Reserve Forces, and the curiosity as to the successful result 
of the step, naturally threw all other considerations into the 
shade for the time being. Now, however, that the anxiety of 
the public has been satisfied upon the main point, it is in- 
evitable that attention should be turned to matters of less 
but still of vital importance. We are beginning, in fact, to 
find out where the shoes pinch, and, if we admit that some 
good may arise out of the opportunity thus afforded us of 
proving the latter before we are condemned to wear them in 
earnest, we concede all that can be said in favour of the recent 
proceedings of the Government. We have never doubted that 
the Reserve men as a body would answer to their names if 
they were called out. Whilst giving them every credit for 
ready response to the summons, it is difficult to see wl a’ else, as: 
agishwnen, they could have done. But in the meantime their: 
wives and families are in many instances thrown upon the ratee,, 
as not a few boards of guardians can testify. A small allowance), 
of sixpence per diem for the wife and twopence for each child 
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under the age of fourteen is made, and by the latest order 
this is to be p2id in advance, instead 

evidently insufficient. It may-be argued that the soldier upon 
enlisting accepts all the eo of its act, and that the 
State is not liable beyond the terms of its original con- 
tract. The plain answer to this is that if the Reserve is to 
be a popular force the scale of pay should be calculated so as 
to provide for the probable event of the men marrying ; also, 
that by making the above-mentioned the principle 
has been conceded that married men should receive an extra 
rate of pay, and it is therefore wrong as well as foolish to 
make it insufficient. These matters require and will doubt- 
less receive immediate attention, but we may take it for 


granted that a good many ratepayers who are not bound to | j 


unquestioning obedience will be wanting to know the “reason 
why ” the Reserves were called out at all, and a general elec- 
tion may afford a salutary lesson and warning to this and all 
Governments that are inclined to be too precipitate in their 
warlike measures. 





Some little time ago Mr. Keene had in Punch a memorable 
aketch representing a couple of , preachers, one of 
whom is emphatically boasting to the other that he “’as bin 
lettin’ old ’uzley ’ave it ’ot.” The Bishop of Winchester, in 
his visitation to the clergy of Portsmouth and its neighbour- 
hood, has been achieving a similar task. His lordship looks 
back with wistful eyes to the happy times “when most un- 
believers were at least Deists, who admitted a first cause of 
the universe, moral government, and a future state.” With 
Voltaire and Tom Paine, in other words, he has no fault to 
find. His war is with the unbelievers of the present day, 
who are, according to his view of their tenets, “ Pantheists, 
Positivists,and ulmost Atheists.” We were not aware that there 
was any similarity between Pantheism and Positivism or be- 
tween Pantheism and Atheism. This, however, is a matter of 
detail, and, for a bishop who wants something or somebody to 
knock down and trample upon, one “ism” is, perhaps, quite as 
good as another. The Bishop of Winchester, however, has a 
triumphant answer for all “isms” of an irreligious character. He 
“wants to know” how light was first formed in the universe, 
and what light is? Now, we are ready to admit that neither 
Pantheist, Positivist, or Atheist can either tell us how light 
was first formed or what it is. Scripture in this respect has 
an advantage over Science. It tells us how light was formed, 
by the very simple process of the Divine fiat; but we 
are not aware that it tells us what light is, or enables 
us to come to any satisfactory conclusion between the 
emission hypothesis on the one hand and the undulatory 
hypothesis on the other. In this respect, at any rate, re- 
vealed religion has no advantage over science. Neither are we 
aware that the Bible lets any light upon the problem “ why 
no other animal but man has ever attempted to make a 
weapon or a utensil?” We do not refute science by putting 
questions to scientific men which no one pretends to be able 
to answer. It would be perhaps better, on the whole, if the 
bishops were to confine themselves to their own legitimate 
business, and refrain from well meaning but, after all, some- 
what futile attempts to “let old ’Uxley ’ave it ’ot.” While 
Dr. Harold Browne was still a professor at Cambridge he 
wrote a very remarkable edition of ‘The Thirty-Nine Articles 
and what are called the Proofs.’ He will not endanger his 
reputation if he sticks to the “Thirty-nine Articles,” and 
leaves comparative zoology to those who have made it a 
special study. 





It was to be expected that the Coroner’s Jury which sat on 
the death of the late Sir F. Goldsmid would record some cen- 
sure as to the cause of the accident. But they seem to lay 
chief stress on the danger of porters throwing open the doors 
of railway carriages before a train has come to a standstill. 
No doubt such a practice may hazard a fall for any pas- 
senger who may be at the moment leaning in the direction of 
the door. But the further and real cause, not only of this 
accident, but of several hundreds of others, is the absence 
of continuous footboards. Any fall upon the step 
of a railway carriage when in motion is almost certain to 





of arrears. But it is 


cause the death of the person so stumbli Coroners’ 
lee ‘Sill ction dition ie ie, dh aa koe 


ing out that, if footboards ora platforms e “all 


cases, no one slipping off a foot 
wheels.- This is true, and it might be if all rail. 
way companies were compelled law to make their plat. 
forms extend underneath the footboards of carriages. But, 
pending the extensive alterations in masonry which such a, 

iece of legislation would entail, there is a simple remedy 

o victim falls under the wheels of the carriage from the 
footboard of which he first slips. What he does is to slip hig 
leg between the footboard and platform; the slit is tog 
narrow to admit more of his a So long as his leg ig 
jammed between footboard and platform he suffers no more 
than a barked shin. But, so soon as the tform of the 
carriage passes by, there is a hiatus until that of the next 
carriage comes up ; in that interim the victim falls under the 
wheels of the later carriages. If all footboards were made 
continuous, to touch each other, as the buffers do, such acci. 
dents could never occur. To add a few inches of deal plank. 
ing to each footboard would entail but small outlay, and it 
could be done in a month by all Companies. But it never 
will be done until Parliament makes it compulsory. 





The Jury were, however, quite right in censuring 
the sckahine of the porters “a the ‘Dake and South 
Western Railway of opening the doors of arriving trains 
before locomotion has ceased. Is time really such a 
terrific object, and so much “money” among men of busi- 
ness, that they must daily risk their lives to save seven 
or eight seconds? Let any one note the arrival at Waterloo 
of any local morning train, laden with passengers from Sur. 
biton and Wimbledon, and Richmond and Putney. Long before 
the engine has made its last revolution the platform is alive 
with alighting passengers. The porters, so far from cautioning 
them, assist them, and open the doors for them. ‘The 
passengers hurry alongside the still progressing train; and 
it sometimes happens that a passenger who patiently sits still 
finds himself, when the train actually stops, abreast of some 
other passenger who left his side fifty yards further back; the 
latter has been apparently enjoying his walk, but has gained 
nothing in time by his premature descent. The por. 
ters, however, gain something by their encouragement 
of the practice, for they at once make a rush to the vacated 
carriages to secure abandoned newspapers which are their 
perquisites. On most railways the sin of attempting to leave 
or enter a train in motion exists only if the operation results 
in a fall. In that case the Company at once prosecute, so as 
to secure a conviction if possible, while the defendant’s mouth 
is sealed, and so to anticipate and prejudice any future action 
against themselves. Only the other day, a passenger was 
summoned for attempting to enter a train in motion on the 
Metropolitan Railway. It came out on the hearing that the 
Company had taken no steps to prosecute him until they 
received a letter from his solicitor, claiming damages fora 
fall alleged to have been caused by the train starting while 
the defendant was in the act of taking his seat. The sitting 
magistrate most properly and promptly dismissed the sum- 
mons. If Sir F. Goldsmid had been some obscure commercial 
traveller, and had escaped with a severe shaking, we have 
little doubt that he would have figured in the Lambeth police- 
court a day or two after his fall, charged with alighting from 
a train in motion, as the safest way of prejudicing any action 
which might subsequently have been brought by him against 
the Company. 





On the London and North Western the platforms lie, in 
almost every instance, far below the level of the footboard. 
This entails more labour to infirm persons in entering and 
alighting from the carriage, but it effectually prevents acci- 
dents of the nature of that which befel Sir F. Goldsmid. 
It is where the platform is on or about the same level as the 
footboard, with a gap of three or four inches between the two, 
that the most danger exists. The best mantraps of this nature 
are on the Metropolitan District Railway ; it is long odds there 











on the cutting up of any passenger who may make a false 
step, and once get his foot inthe gap which yawns betwoen the 
, of a width less than the length of an 

man’s foot, so that the toe projects over the footboard on 
alighting. If the train is moving, or is re-started while the 
foot is thus placed, the rm catches the projecting. toe, 
twists the foot round, and entraps the passenger’s leg between 
platform and footboard. . As soon asthe carriage oo by, 
and he loses the support of it, he falls under whee 

before the next footboard: comes to his support, unless the 
train be meantime brought to a standstill. the Company 
in league to spite insurance offices ? | 


De 


The Corporation of London has again distinguished itself. 
After choosing Sir Thomas Chambers as its Recorder and 
Mr. Charley as its Common Serjeant, it has refused 
Mr. Russell Gurney a retiring pension. The manner of 
the refusal is so markedly ungracious, not to say offen- 
sive, as to suggest a premeditated slight. It was, we 
believe, understood when Mr. Russell Gurney accepted 
office, now almost a quarter of a century ago, that 
no pension was attached to the recordership as a matter of 
right, but that the Court of Common Council would always 
be willing, and indeed anxious to consider the circumstances 
of each particular case. On his retirement Mr.. Russell 
Gurney, who is a man of some property, resolved to make no 
application for a pension. He received, however, unless we 
are misinformed, a sort of informal notification that the 
Council were surprised he had not applied to them and were 
anxious he should do so. He acted on the hint, and his 
application was peremptorily refused by a large majority on 
the ground, as it was sem | that his private income was no- 
toriously sufficient for his needs, and that the Common Council 
as curators of the public purse felt it their duty to discourage 
all unnecessary applications for retiring allowances. It is 
notorious that the Common Council mis-spends the public 
money in the grossest manner, often making large grants 
both directly and indirectly to its own members. Nor is it 
difficult to conjecture the reasons of these City Bumbles for 

utting an affront upon Mr. Russell Gurney. The late 
Tikes never truckled to the tallow chandlers, soap boilers, 
and dry salters, by whom the City is governed; he held aloof 
from City gluttony; he sternly set his face against City 
corruption and jobbery. Hence the determination of the 
Common Council to put a final insult on him if possible. 
The Bar, as the testimonial which it has presented shows, 
entertains another opinion of Mr. Russell Gurney’s merits. 





Mr. Bandmann has written an elaborate letter to the daily 
papers, begging “the public of England to suspend their 
judgment upon the charge of assault made a him b 
Mrs. Rousby.” We are sure that the public will do Mr. Band- 
mann the justice to suspend its judgment upon this silly 
squabble. But the Court of Queen’s Bench has, or ought to 
have, more serious work to occupy its time than to decide 
upon a rehearsal fracas. The matter is one which, with all 
respect for the learned magistrate by whom it was heard, 
ought to have been settled in the police court. 








THE SCHOUVALOFF MISSION. 


The Russian Ambassador at the Court of St. James is now 
on his way to St. Petersburg, and his arrival there is. ex- 
pected in some undefined fashion to secure the conclusion of 
peace, or, if not, the consent of Russia to enter the Congress 
upon the conditions prescribed by England. With every 
desire for the maintenance of , we can hardly under- 
stand the importance attached to Count Schouvaloff’s mission. 
In these days of railways and telegraphs, there is no possible 
necessity for the Count to take a journey in person to Bt. 
Petersburg in order to acquaint his Government with the 
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Views, sentiments, and ideas of the British nation. Any off. 
cial communication from our Foreign Office would be -de- 
to. Russia by a Queen‘s 


- In fact, we fail to see what . infor 
whether written or verbal, the Count can. take with him 
of which the Czar and his Ministers have not. long 
been cognisant. Nor can we place much reliance on the 
personal influence which Count Schouvaloff is expected to 
exercise over the mind of the Czar in the interests of ; 
The Count. throughout his residence in. England has always 
expressed friendly feelings towards this country, and has de. 
precated the war policy of which Prince Gortschakoff was 
understood to be the advocate. But such an attitude was 
rendered imperative by the necessities of his position; and 
no imputation on the Ambassador’s good faith is contained 
in the surmise that the language he may hold at the Winter 
Palace may not be absolutely identical with that he was 
accustomed to employ in Downing-street. . But even if these 
suspicions should be unfounded, and the Count should prove 
as staunch an advocate of peace as he is credited with being, 
we question the power attributed to his advocacy. To judge 
from the language often used both in Parliament and the 
Press, it would seem as if the whole question of peace or war 
depended solely upon the personal leaning of the Czar, and 
that this leaning might be turned one way or the other 
by any chance word or passing impression. No delu- 
sion could well be more erroneous or more mischievous. 
We have as little admiration as may be for the system 
under which the Russian Empire is administered. But, 
though the Muscovite Government is an_ irresponsible 
autocracy, it is not a despotism of an Oriental type. The 
Romanoff eee, no doubt, exercises arbitrary power, but 
it exercises this power with the full consent of the people ; and 
mainly in virtue of the fact that its policy is in conformity 
with the interests, passions, and prejudices of its subjects. 
As a matter of theory the Czar isabsolute master of Russia; 
and an Emperor of the Nicholas order might even carry his 
mastership for a time to the point of disregarding the 
sentiments of the nation at large. But, as a matter of fact, 
Alexander’s IL.’s individual will is only one—and not, per 

haps, the most potent—of the many factors which determine 
the policy of the Empire. 

A power, which its possessor is unable or unwilling to 
exercise is non-existent for any practical purpose; and 
therefore it is idle to count upon the supposed pac fic b'as of 
the Czar’s personal inclinations. Before the outbreak of the 
war with Turkey we were assured on every side that the 
Emperor viewed the possibility of an appeal to arms 
with the utmost distaste. Yet war was resorted to notwith- 
standing. In the same way we feel confident that the decision 
of Russia to uphold or abandon the Treaty of San Stefano 
will be ultimately determined by considerations of Imperial 
policy, not by the personal proclivities of the Czar himself. 
To speak the truth, if the controversy between England and 
Russia was of a kind to be decided one way or the other by 
the fact that Count Schouvaloff may happen to be in St. 
Petersburg instead of London, there would be no real risk of 
war. Great Empires do not fight on mere questions of forms 
or words; and if the Anglo-Russian danger is such as Count 
Schouvaloff’s adroitness can suffice to remove, its difficulties 
would infallibly have been removed by some other agency 
even if the Count had never crossed the Channel. The true 
significance, therefore, of the Schouvaloff mission consists, 
not in its intrinsic importance, but in the indication 
it affords, or is supposed to afford, that Russia has 
made up her mind to give “y upon the points at issue 
between herself and England. How far Russia is prepared 
to yield, or what would be the ultimate effect of her conces- 
sions, are points on which it would be premature to enter. 
In the present critical position of affairs all we can hope for 
is that Russia may agree to the stipulations which our 
Government has laid down as indispensable conditions for 
the assembling of the Congress. The referring of the ques- 
tions at issue to etereetine ernaiaerenen would aftees 

sibility, if not a probability, of peace being preserved ; 
0% in oar judgment, a war with Russia would be so terrible 
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and so needless a calamity that we should welcome any 
arrangement, however unsatisfactory in itself, by which the 
meeting of the Congress might be brought to pass. If Russia 
is resolved to give way no more need be said. Whether, 
however, she is so resolved is a point on which we sce little 
cause as yet to speak with confidence, while we feel certain 
that the adopted by the organs of the ee ae 
eminently ill calculated to strengthen her resolution. We 
are assured on all sides that the energetic action of the 
British Government has reduced Russia to reason, that the 
language of our Ministers since Lord Derby’s resignation and 
the despatch of native troops from India have convinced the 
Czar that England is really in earnest, and that the moment 
this conviction was brought home to the Court of St. Peters- 
burg all danger of war was at once removed. 

Now, even on this view of the conciliatory attitude recently 
adopted by the Government of St. Petersburg, the assertion 
of the triumph we are supposed to have won is of doubtful 
taste and more than doubtful expediency. Language of the 
rflavit et dissipati sunt order had always better be kept back 
until it is certain that the waves have actually subsided in 
»bedience to our command. Persons acquainted with the 
game of “brag” are aware that a wise player never boasts of 
having bragged successfully until his adversary shows his 
hand. Up to the present, Russia has not thrown down her 
cards, and the utmost that can be said is that she seems 
inclined to do so. There are many and very obvious reasons 
why Russia should be reluctant to encounter the cost and 
risks of a war with England. But we doubt whether 
amongst those reasons we can fairly number a conviction 
on her part that England is determined not only to declare 
war, but to fight to the bitter end sooner than submit to the 
aggrandizement of Russia in the East. If we believed in the 
efficacy ofa policy of braggadocio, we might hesitate to say 
anything which would cause Russia to doubt the force and 
permanence of our national determination. But, being scep- 
tical as to the utility of such tactics as those pursued by our 
Government, we hold that the interests of peace are best served 
by speaking the truth. It would be idle to deny that, as things 
are, the Ministry have it in their power to involve England 
in a war with Russia. And, if once war is declared, it-is cer- 
tain that the patriotism of Englishmen and the national pug- 
nacity of our race will lead us to carry on the contest with 
resolution and energy. As a matter of fact, however, it is 
obvious that the war, even if it should be undertaken, is not 
one into which the country will enter with its whole heart and 
soul. Even those who condemn most strongly the attitude of 
the Opposition must acknowledge that the agitation of which 
Mr. Gladstone is the leader represents a powerful and formid- 
able minority. Then, too, the injury which our commerce is cer- 
tain to sustain in the event of war will infallibly predispose 
the mercantile interests of England to exercise their influence 
in favour of bringing the war to as early aclose as may prove 
consistent with the honour of the country. Again, the 
absence of any definite aim or object to be accomplished by 
the war must tend, at no distant date, to create a 
strong desire for peace, apart from any considerations as to 
the justice or injustice of the conflict. No wise man would 
predict, with any confidence, what course popular feeling in 
England may adopt if once the national passions are kindled 
by actual bloodshed. But still, in making any forecast of the 
future, it is manifest that, even if war should be declared, a 
variety of powerful influences and interests will operate 
against the prosecution of the struggle beyond moderate 
limits. No diplomatic astuteness is required to realise the 
ferc? of the considerations to which we have alluded, and it 
is certain that these considerations will not he overlooked by 
Russian statesmen in estimating the significance of the 
attitude adopted by our Government. If Russia determines 
on giving way to England, her determination will, we are 
convinced, be due to other causes rather than to the alarm 
created by the “spirited policy” which has brought a detach- 
ment of Indian troops to Malta. This being so, the truculent 
assertion, that Russia has given in in consequence of our 
military preparations, can only impair the chances of the con- 
clusion of peace which is assumed to be the object of Count 
Schouvaloff’s mission. 
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RUSSIA AND ROUMANIA. ; 
If an example were needed to point out the difference 


between tion and reality it would be found in the 
co ndence which has just been published with to 
the irs of Roumania. A philosopher of the 


Talleyrand order would probably derive a certain amount of 
mental satisfaction from the contrast between the hopes with - 
which the Danubian Principalities entered on the war with 
Turkey and their Wye! wpRnomey now that fortune has . 
crowned their efforts with success. Seldom has the “curse 
of the granted prayer” been more clearly exemplified ; and 
the partisans of Turkey cannot fail to point out how much 
better it would have been for Roumania she retained her | 
allegiance to her former Suzerain. In reading through 
the despatches of M. Cogalniceano oné is reminded 
involuntarily of the old fable of King Log and King 
Stork, and it is easy to show how preferable was the 
lot of the Roumans, under their old master to that which 
they are likely to enjoy under their at eicuaaaal At the 
same time this view of the Moldavo-Wallachian question 
is at the best a very super. ial one ; and, if we wish to 
understand the real nature of the protest which the Prin. 
cipalities have addressed to Europe, it is necessary to look at 
the question from a Roumanian standpoint. It is all very 
well to say that the Roumans should have Deke out of the war 
between Russia and Turkey, but it is doubtful whether they 
would have been wise in so abstaining, and still more doubtful 
whether they had the power to abstain. Whatever belief may 
have been entertained up to a recent date in England as to 
the possibility of upholding the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire, no such belief was entertained in the frontier lands 
that lie along the valley of the Danube. From the time when 
the existence of the Triple Alliance was first made public it 
was felt instinctively at Bucharest that the hour had come 
when the Eastern Question was about to undergo its final 
settlement. For Roumania to have associated her fortunes with 
the moribund power of Turkey would have been an act of poli- 
tical insanity. Moreover, it is only fair to say that the sympa- 
thies as well as the interests of the Roumans precluded their 
rendering any assistance to the Ottoman cause. During the 
three centuries which have elapsed since Moldavia was 
conquered by the Turks under Solyman the Great the whole ’ 
history of RKoumania has been one long struggle to escape 
from the dominion of the Porte. Though for the last twenty 
years the Principalities have enjoyed virtual independence, 
yet even nominal subjection to Moslem rule was felt to be 
a national degradation. The Roumans would have been alike 
untrue to all their traditions, and unmindful of the wrongs of 
generations, if they had not seized the first opportunity which 
offered for emancipating themselves from the thraldom of 
Turkey. Again, though theological animosity to the creed of 
the Prophet is not so strongly developed among the Roumans 
as it is among the Greeks and Slavs, yet the sentiment is 
powerful enough to cause participation in a war undertaken 
for the liberation of Christian races from Moslem rule to be 
regarded as a national duty. The persecution to which the 
Jews have been subjected in the Principalities shows clearly 
enough how strongly the instinct of fanaticism prevails amidst 
the mass of the population ; and we doubt extremely whether 
any Government not supported by external force could have 
withstood the popular outcry in the Principalities in favour 
of a war with Turkey. : 
Even, however, if the Government of Bucharest had been 
in a position to remain absolutely neutral a policy of inaction 
would not have been in conformity with the obvious interests 
of the country. Possibly Prince Charles himself and_ the 
more statesmanlike of his Ministers would have preferred the 
postponement of a war between Russia and Turkey to a later 
date. But when once the war was certain Roumania had a 
chance of gaining largely by taking part in the contest, 
while she ran a risk of losing heavily by inaction. We do 
not yet know, and probably shall not know for many years 
to come, what were the precise aims and objects with which 
Russia undertook her crusade against the Porte. But in as 
far as any trust can be placed upon official professions, the wat 
was not undertaken at the outset with the view of conquest m 
Europe. At Bucharest, too. as elsewhere, it was taken for 
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ted that the interests of Germany and Austria would 
preclude any settlement of the Eastern Question in virtue of 
which Russia might be enabled to obtain a 
ing in the valley of the Danube. Thus there seemed to be a 


strong probability that.at the close of the war some arrange- 











_ ment would be made by which the Christian provinces of 
Turkey would secure a practical, if not a nominal, indepen- 


dence. If such an ent had been made a great 


career would have lain open for Roumania. Of all the States 


which com the dominion of Turkey in Europe, the 
Danubian Principalities are the most. civilised, the most ener- 
getic, and the most powerful. By virtue of her position, her 


nationality, and her internal development, Roumania seemed: 


destined to play a part in the south-east of Europe, 
not dissimilar to that whieh Piedmont played in the 
Italian Peninsula. But in order to secure the hege- 
mony which the Roumans believed themselves to be 
destined to exercise it was essential that they should 
take a leading part in the liberation of the Christian pro- 
vinces south of the Danube. It was obvious that Servia and 
Montenegro, if not Greece, would proffer their active alliance 
to Russia. Indeed, the Government of Prince Milan had 
already established a weighty claim to the championship of 
the Slave cause, and if Roumania remained neut it 
seemed certain that the lion’s share in the partition of 
Turkey in Europe would fall to her Sclavonic or Hellenic 
rivals. Prudence, too, as well as ambition, pointed to the 
necessity for action. The statesmen of Bucharest, however 
much reliance they may have placed on the assurances of St. 
Petersburg, cannot have been blind to the possibility that 
Russia might ultimately look to her reward in the annexation 
of Roumanian territory. If ever Russia is to succeed to the 
inheritance of Turkey her first and most important step must 
be the acquisition of the Danubian Principalities. On the other 
hand, if the Eastern Question should be finally settled b 

the dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire, effected throug 

a coalition similar to that which accomplished the partition of 
Poland, it is plain that Moldavia and Wallachia must form 
a portion of the great northern empire. 

If, as we see reason to believe, this apprehension has. in- 
fluenced the whole policy of Roumania since the war first 
became immiment, it is not difficult to understand why the 
Government of Prince Charles should have felt that active 
participation in the campaign was far less dangerous than an 
attitude of neutrality. The mere fact that the Roumanian 
army had fought side by side with that of Russia renders it, 
to say the least, more difficult for Russia to interfere with the 
independence of Roumania than would have been the case if 
the Principalities had remained neutral. The “sublime in- 
gratitude” by which, according to Prince Schwarzenberg’s 
saying, Austria repaid Russia during the Crimean War for 
the services rendered her in the suppression of the Hun- 
garian insurrection, would be utterly thrown into the 
shade by the annexation of Roumania in return for 
her assistance to the Russian Army at the siege of 
Plevna. And if, when the Eastern difficulty is finally 
settled, Roumania still continues to exist as an inde- 
pendent Power, this result will be mainly due to the 
policy which dictated her alliance with Russia. It is the 
dread of affording any excuse for Russian intervention which, 
as we imagine, forms the chief motive for the strong opposi- 
tion made by Roumania to the proposed exchange of Bess- 
arabia for the Dobrudscha. In itself the bargain would not 
be a disadvantageous one for the Principalities; and the 
desire of Russia to recover territory taken from her by force 
as the acknowledgment of her defeat in the Crimea, is so 
natural and intelligible that the Roumanian Government 
can hardly be seriously surprised at such a demand being 
put forward under present circumstances. Apart from 
the question of national pride, the real objection of 
Roumania to the surrender of Bessarabia is that it tends 
to bring the Russian frontiers into dangerous proximity 
to the Danube. We _ suspect, however, that, if the 
truth were known, the Roumanian Government is well aware 
that the proposed cession cannot be resisted, and that 
its opposition to the transfer is chiefly intended as a means 
for effecting a modification of other arrangements contem- 


nent foot- 
that the one 
others, is the right of pas 
Russia, A military cane n of the country for a period of 
two years would materially 

supposing such an idea to be entertained at St. Petersburg. 
Notwithstandi 
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plated by the Treaty of San Stefano, which are calculated to 


rove even more detrimental to the interests of the Principa- 
ties. It is manifest from the correspondence just published 
point to which Roumania ‘objects, above all 
e across her territory claimed by 


facilitate its eventual annexation, 
the expressions of confident reliance in the 


ood faith of Russia to be found in M. Cogalniceano’s 
espatches, it is clear that the guiding principle of Rou- 


manian statesmanship is a desire to free the country from 


Russian control. To assist the Roumanians in upholding 
their well-earned independence should unquestionably be one 
of the main objects of European policy. 





THE INDIAN TROOPS IN EGYPT. 


By this time the transports conveying the first detach- 
ments of the Indian contingent have passed the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb. As yet nothing definite is known as to their 
ultimate destination. In accordance with the policy of rcti- 
cence which the Government has hitherto pursued, the country 
is kept as completely in the dark with reference to the move- 
ments of our naval and military forces in the East as if we 
were already engaged in war. Of course, if the native rein- 
forcements now on their way for the Mediterranean were in- 
tended to take part at once in active operations it would be 
unreasonable to call upon the Government to disclose any 
strategical plans they might have in view. It is difficult, 
indeed, to avoid the conclusion that when the orders were 
first given for the despatch of this Indian contingent our 
Ministers believed that the force would not reach Europe 
before war had been actually declared between Eng- 
land and Russia. However this may be, it now seems 
certain that the troops in question will arrive at their im- 
mediate destination while peace still prevails through- 
out Europe. It is impossible, therefore, that the question of 
what Americans would call the “ objective point” of the ex- 

edition should not be influenced by political even more than 

y strategical considerations. If, according to tho received 
theory, the employment of native troops in Europe is intended 
rather as a demonstration than as an act of war, the whole 
significance of the measure will depend upon the locality 
to which the regiments may be directed. It was reported 
recently that the transport ships would not proceed further 
than Aden; but such a decision, however wise in itself, would 
not be in accordance with the policy of coercion by which, in 
the belief of Ministerial circles, Russia is to be induced to 
surrender the fruits of her late victories. The transports 
should by rights reach Suez in the course of the coming week. 
Before that date some decision must be come to as to whether 
these native reinforcements shall remain in Africa or proceed 
through the Canal into Europe, and this decision, unless we 
are mistaken, is likely to be fraught with important conse- 
quences to other interests than those of England. 

It is commonly supposed that the Goa and her consorte 
will pass adda the Canal, and then make for Malta. We 
do not feel quite so confident as the Government appears to 
be that the passage across Egypt can be effected without 
any objection being raised. Technically speaking, we have no 
right of way across the Isthmus. The first time British 
troops were ever forwarded to India by what was then called 
the “overland route” was during the Mutiny. At that mo- 
ment everything had to be done with the utmost promptitude, 
and as a matter of favour the British regiments sent in hot 
haste from England were allowed to cross the Isthmus by the 
railroad from Alexandria to Suez, their arms being taken 
from them at landing and re-delivered to them on their em- 
barcation at Suez. The requisite permission for this purpose 
was granted by the then eg Fees Said Pasha, and 
no objection was raised by the Porte to the action of the 
Egyptian Government. When the experiment had once been 
tried, the gain in time and money of sending troops to and 


fro between England and India by way of the Isthmus instead 


of round the Cape was found to be so great that the prac 
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tice was continued after the necessity to which it owed its | at far less cost and inconvenience than at Malta. And if war 


origin had ceased to exist. No formal convention, however, 
was ever concluded by which British reinforcements are 
entitled to traverse the Isthmus, and up to the present 
moment both the Viceroys of Egypt and their Suzerain have 
absolute power according to every principle of international 
law to revoke the privilege hitherto accorded to our Army as 
an act of courtesy. The opening of the Canal in 1870 
caused us to discontinue the practice of landing our troo 
while in transitu on Egyptian soil. But the waters of the 

are practically, as well as theoretically, as much 
part and 1 of Egyptian territory as the Lower Nile 
iteelf, and vessels of war or transport ships have no 
claim to make their way between Suez and Port Said 
except on sufferance. During the early stages of the Turco- 
Russian War the Porte is understood to have placed a veto 
on the projected passage of certain Russian frigates which 
proposed to return home from the Indian Ocean by way of 
Suez ; and it is impossible to gainsay the abstract right of the 
Government of Egypt, whether it is regarded as an inde- 
pendent State or as a province of the Ottoman Empire, to 
forbid the passage of our troops either by the railway or the 
Canal. For very obvious reasons, it is not probable that the 
Khedive will take at this moment any “? calculated to give 
umbrage to England. But, to say the least, it is possible 
that the Porte might be induced to protest against an act 
which undoubtedly constitutes in itself a violation of Turkish 
territory. Indeed, if the Russian Government were to request 
the Sultan to forbid the passage of our troops across the 
Isthmus, on the ground that these troops were manifestly 
intended to fight against Russia in the event of a war 
with England, it would be difficult for the Porte to 
sanction so distinct a breach of gouge | as would be 
involved in allowing the troops of one belligerent a right 
of transit over Turkish soil. The sympathies of Con- 
stantinople are so much in favour of England that any protest 
of this kind is not likely to be insisted upon except as a 
matter of form. At the same time, as our contention with 
Russia is that the Treaty of Paris is still in force, we should 
be placed in a very awkward position if the protest of the 
Porte should force upon us the dilemma of either stopping 
the advance of our Indian reinforcements or of violating the 
spirit, if not the letter, of the very Treaty whose maintenance 
we claim to be a matter of vital European import. 

Even supposing, however, that, from whatever cause, 
neither Russia nor Turkey should be disposed to raise the 
qucstion of our right of way across the Isthmus, there are 
still serious difficulties as to the quarters at which we are to 
locate our native reinforcements when once we have got them 
safely into the Mediterranean. There has been some talk 
of landing the troops either at Crete or at Mitylene, and 
both these positions would, from a military point of view, be far 
preferable to Malta. But, while negotiations are still pending, 
it would be impossible for us, either with or without the con- 
sent of the Porte, to take a step which must inevitably bear 
the character of an act of distinct hostility to Russia. At 
Malta, as being our own possession, we have a perfect right 
to land whatever troops we may think fit, either from 
England or India. On the other hand—if war, as people now 
expect, is to be adjourned till after the meeting of aCongress— 
the presence of a large native force in Malta cannot fail to be 
attended with great practical inconvenience. Putting aside all 
sanitary difficulties as to encamping the troops on so small an 
island, the bare fact of our having an Indian force quartered 
at an European station seriously diminishes the possibility of 
arriving at any pacific solution of the matters in dispute between 
England and Russia. This is so obvious that no Government, 
not determined to go to war at all hazards, would ever have 
brought native troops into Malta if the present position of the 
peace negotiations could have been foreseen at the time when 
the despatch of the contingent was first agreed upon. Under 
these circumstances it is impossible that the expediency of keep- 
img the contingent in Egypt should not have suggested itself 
to ourrulers, At Suez, or Ismailia, or Port Said the Indian 
reg:menis would be equally available for active operations if 
their services should ultimately be required, They could 
reinaia encamoved in Egypt for a considerable length of tima 


Ome oes be aycg they ones ore home to India 
without necessity of raising a n r of very criti 
questions which must infallibly be dealt with if Gad caliet 
troops are incorporated with home forces at an European 
station. In fact, the advantages of detaining the Indian regi- 
ments in Egypt are too manifest to require demo ion. 
and in consequence the rumours that such a detention ig 
contemplated may possibly rest on no more solid ground 
than the inherent fitness of things. As a matter of 
fact, however, these rumours have gained great con. 
sistency of late, and have caused, significantly enough, 
a sudden rise in the value of all Egyptian securities, 
In Alexandria and Cairo a strong beliefis entertained that 
a dynastic crisis is at hand. The appointment of the Inter- 
national Commission of Inquiry into the condition of 

and the course which that inquiry has pursued are believed 
to be inconsistent with the maintenance of the existij 
régime. It is thought that, either by abdication, by deposition, 
or by some of the mishaps to which Oriental Princes are exce 
tionally subject, the Egyptian difficulty will be solved at no 
distant date by the termmation of the Khedive’s reign. If 
these expectations should be realised the presence of a British 
force on Egyptian soil could not fail to give England an over-' 
whelming influence in the arrangements which any alteration’ 
in the occupancy of the Viceregal throne must necessitate. 
The experience of our rule in India has led the world to 
believe, with or without reason, that the appearance of a 
British force in the territory of a native Prince always termi- 
nates, from one cause or other, in the ultimate annexa- 
tion of the country occupied. Ii is the belief that a portion 
of the Indian contingent is to be stationed in the Isthmus, 
and that this act is a first step towards the annexation of 
Egypt, which has increased the speculative value of Egyptian 
stocks. And in such matters the instinct of the financial 
world is seldom much at fault. 





INDIA TO THE RESCUE. 


There can be no doubt that the more people think about 
the policy which directed the despatch of Indian troops to 
Malta the less do they like it. We, of course, can afford to 
laugh at the exaggerated apprehensions of Mr. Edward 
Jenkins, who is in terror lest swarthy ruffians from Hindostan 
be brought here to dragoon the peaceful people of England. 
Sir Stafford Northcote ee answered the criticism of 
panic by pointing out that the Bill of Rights prohibits the 
employment of Indian mercenaries in England save by the 
consent of Parliament. But, even when he has done this 
much, he does not in any way make us less anxious about the 
wisdom of the step he has taken. To our minds it is a most 
objectionable one for various reasons. If we really have no 
certain intention of fighting with Russia, no sillier or vainer 
bit of swaggering display could possibly have been indulged in. 
Itis, in fact, almost worthy of the theatrical strokes of the worst 
days of the Second Empire. If, again, we are certain to fight 
with Russia, there might be something to say for the employ- 
ment of Indian troops, if we were equally certain of being 
beaten without their aid, or if the Empire was in dire dis- 
tress and unable to set a single squadron of its own 
in the field. Indirectly, too, it insinuates a vicious practice of 
making military demonstrations in force independent of 
real parliamentary control, and: it is just possible such 
a policy might be used for the purpose of indireetly, 
increasing the standing army of the country far beyond those 
limits which Parliament has set to it. Again, the use of 
Indian troops in European warfare must have some effect on 
the people of India, and it is not at all clear that that effect will 
necessarily be for good and not for evil. At the outset, we sus- 
pect, we must admit that the Queen has a perfect right to order 
her Indian troops to go to Malta or to any other British pos- 
session except England. We are not aware that the colonial 
constitutions protect our free dependencies against any, 
sudden incursions of black barbarians which a capermg 
Premier with a fantastic foreign policy might choose to 
inflict upon them. But, be that as it may, it must be allowed 
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‘that Her Majesty and her Ministers are acting within the 
Royal prerogative in ordering our European army to be 
increased by native Indian troops without even having the 
common courtesy to pee ee re z about the matter. The 
Queen’s pre ve permi Oo many strange things. 
Still, it would be well to remind her advisers ib cekdued 
tion for them to ponder over now is, how far dare they stretch 
this prerogative without breaking it? We do nothesitate tosay 
that, if any British sovereign were to do what prerogative 
permits in every emergency, he or she would soon find him- 
self or herself locked up, if not ina traitor’s prison, at least 
in as respectable and well-conducted a lunatic asylum as 
could be provided for them by a compassionate coun The 


real point at issue, then, is, was it wise to slight the ouse of 


Commons and strain the Royal prerogative merely for the 
sake of sending 5,000 “ niggers” (as their officers call them) 
to Malta? Had England been at the last gasp, one could 
have understood the sense of summoning in a less insulting 
manner such a force into the field. But England is not in 
that position ; and, when pressed to explain why Hindoo levies 
were ordered to Malta, Lord Cranbrook, the only minister 
who has yet attempted to answer the question exhuumtivaly, 
says it is to show the world that “ we are an Empire.” If by 
that eccentric phrase he means that England wants to show 
people that she possesses an Empire, one would have thought 
that Lord Salisbury’s “big map” might have done the busi- 
ness quite as fitly as the despatch of 5,000 native soldiers 
from Bombay to Malta. .—.« 

Of course, it is an elementary principle in constitutional 
government that popular freedom depends on the people or 
their representatives having absolute control over the mili 
forces of the State. It seems a serious mistake on the part 
of the House of Commons that they have neglected to get a 
good hold over the Indian army. That force, it appears, is at 
the disposal of the Queen. If she can borrow money, if she 
can extort it from India, or if she can tempt her barbaric 
legions by promises of plunder, she can not only make war 
without the consent of her people, but she can practically 
evade the check which Parliament puts upon the unsanctioned 
increase of the British standing army itself. That force is 
voted on the supposition that so many men will be needed 
for India and the colonies, leaving only a mere handful at 
home. But, if the Sovereign chooses, she can send Indian 
troops to the Colonies, recal the British troops that are there, 
and mass in England a standing army far beyond the 
limit at which Parliament, when voting her supplies, 
meant it to be kept at. Of course, it is easy to say 
that the people would make short work of any Sovereign 
that played any such fantastic trick as that. But, then 
it is unpleasant to be at war with one’s Sovereign, 
and it is proverbially wiser to prevent mischief than to trust 
to mending when it occurs. Sir Stafford Northcote, no doubt, 
says that Parliament has control over the Indian Army be- 
cause it can refuse to vote supplies for it when serving 
in Europe. But this argument becomes practically worthless, 
unless we suppose that the House of Commons is really “ the 
den of thieves” old Cobbett called it. Sir Stafford first of all 
takes the supplies in question from India, and then turns to 
the House, after the money is spent and all the mischief done 
that it could do, and says, “Oh! you can control the whole 
transaction because you can refuse to repay the Indian Govern- 
ment that money of theirs which I, acting for you but 
without your knowledge, have used up.” The only control the 
Government, therefore, allows Parliament over such a stroke 
of policy as that of inflating the English army by legions of 
barbaric mercenaries, is one which cannot be exercised save at 
the expense of honesty and honour. But what we are most 
ef all concerned about is the effect this step will have on 
foreigners. It is ridiculous to suppose that any European 
nation will be afraid to face our black troops. The Turcos and 
Spahis whe fought for the French in the late war with Germany 
were, man for man, infinitely superior to any of our Indian 
mercenaries, excepting perhaps the Sikhs. Yet before the 
charge of white men they went down like ninepins. What, 
then, will be the most natural inference for the foreigner to 
draw from this sudden ery of Lord Beaconsfield’s, “ India to 
the Rescue?” Will they not remember that, when Belgium 
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was threatened, Mr. Gladstone simply relied on English man- 
hood to protect English interests, and added 20,000 English- 
men to the army without any fuss or flourish? Will they 
not remember that at that time the difficulty the Government 
had was to keep down enlistment as soon as it became known 
that England needed precautionary measures ? May they 
not now infer that, w a different course is pursued to 
protect the Imperial interests of England, her manhood 
shrinks from the duty when her rulers fly to India for 
aid ?- Worse than that, may not designing persons spread this 
pernicious delusion over India itself, and by doing so plant 
the germs of a second mutiny? If these indian troops were 


ever to take’the field with us one of two thi must » 
We would beat the enemy or be See te him. Pibe 
former, the Indian troops would go back to tell their country- 


men how easy it is for black soldiers to beat white ones. 

the latter, they would go back saying that the English were 
a decaying race, with no power of fighting left in them, and 
that the time to drive them to the sea had come. Of course, 
we are prepared to hear such criticisms stigmatised as “ un- 
patriotic.” But we cannot help feeling that the foreigner is 
more likely to draw these mistaken inferences from this 
silliest of Oriental demonstrations than to be frightened or 
overawed by it. 


ROUMANIAN FINANCE. 


The position of affairs in Roumania has of late naturall 
attracted a considerable amount of attention, and no small 
degree of sympathy has been aroused in behalf of the little 
dependency on account of the apparently inextricable politi- 
cal difficulties into which she has so bravely fought her way. 
That the United Principalities should ieee dismember- 
ment as a reward for a successfully consummated struggle 
for independence is, at first sight, somewhat anomalous. 
But the probability is that the Roumanians are both less 
surprised and less painfully impressed by the outcome of 
their efforts than are the “Jingoes,’”’ whose outbursts of 
riotous indignation show a very considerable amount of 
ignorant fussiness rather than an intelligent understanding 
of the point at issue. Whether Roumania can be fairly 
called upon to hand over Bessarabia, which the one y 
declares to be a fertile piece of territory, and the other a 
howling wilderness of marsh, in exchange for the Dobrudscha, 
which, on the one hand, is described as a wild expanse of 
swamp, and on the other, declared to be the finest pasturage 
in the world, is a question with which we need not at present 
trouble ourselves. Roumania has long been accustomed to 
see her best hopes frustrated and the fairest promises ripen 
into the most dismal realities; and an expectation may 
reasonably be entertained that the affront she now has to 
bear will hang with no excessive weight on her sturdy spirit. 
Putting aside, then, all consideration of the difficulties 
which for the moment beset her political career, we will, for 
the present, content ourselves with an examination of the 
circumstances which threaten speedily to terminate her 
financial career. 

For some time past it has been the fashion to speak in 
terms of unmeasured praise of the progress and prosperity of 
Roumania. Her revenue has been referred to as manifesting 
a remarkable expansibility; much has been said respecting 
the stimulus imparted to the home and foreign trade of the 
country by the laying down of a large network of railways, 
the construction of roads, and other public works ; much has 
been written about the improved educational facilities 
afforded to the people not more, however, than two per cent. 
of whom can at present read or write, and about the hearty 
co-operation of the latter in all measures adopted by the 
State for their advancement :—indeed, everything has been 
affirmed which could .inspire an outsider with admiration for 
the wisdom and energy with which the affairs of the little State 
have been administered. Unfortunately, these, together with 
a multitude of other statements of like character, break down 
when submitted to close inquiry. The internal affairs ‘of 
Roumania have never figured very prominently before Europe ; 
and all that people have come to know about them has been, 
for the most part, gathered from the prospectuses of her loans, 
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in which, it must be confessed, she has never spoken of 
herself with undue unkindness. It is true, the panegyrists 
are usually gentlemen who, having + oe a flying visit to 
Bucharest, have been impressed by the fine streets, handsomely 
adorned buildings, and general air of wealth and prosperity 
that pervades the city, and have hence concluded that the 
position must be a flourishing one all round. But, unfortu- 
nately, the view of these “tourists” has been a superficial 
one, and their imaginations have been too little kept in hand. 
The actual truth about Roumania is very much the same as 
that which has over and over again been told about other 
young and undeveloped states, which have been fired by 
an excessive eagerness to push on to a foremost position 
in the world. In common with other small countries, 
Roumania has entertained the idea that the best and surest 
means of attaining a prosperous position was to convert 
the largest amownt of floating into fixed capital in the 
shortest possible time, without the least regard either to the 
immediate requirements of the people or their adaptation to 
the new order of things. That a sudden and elaborate 
outlay on public works will at once yield results equal to 
those obtained in countries where a similar expenditure has 
been a slow and gradual process is, no doubt, a fascinatin 

conception, but it is also one that has never failed to en 

disastrously when put in operation ; and, as we have already 
said, little else is to be expected in the case of Roumania. 
With respect to the expansion shown by her revenue, it is 
enough to say that in 1868, or two years after the election 
of Prince Charles, the total receipts of the Treasury amounted 
to 3,100,0001.—652,0001. of that sum being derived from the 
sale of State domains; and that in 1877 they amounted to 
3,240,0001.—thus showing an increase of only 140,0001. 
in ten years. It may be thought that the last year taken, 
being one during which the progress of the war naturally 
revolutionised the whole financial system, presents an 
unfair period for comparison. Taking, then, 1875, we find 
the annual receipts amounting to 3,320,000/., or an increase 
of but seven per cent. in seven years. It is, therefore, appa- 
rent that even the war interfered very little with the national 
income, while the extraordinary receipts from State rail- 
ways, postages, and telegraphs, due to the passage of 
the Russians through the country, reached 1,224,0001., 
and served as a set-off against the extraordinary expenditure. 

With a revenue showing an absolute want of elasticity it is 
unsatisfactory to find that the national accounts are in a state 
of chronic deficit. In 1871 the excess of expenditure over 
revenue amounted to 548,0001.; and from 1872 to 1876 it 
averaged 750,0001., or nearly a quarter of the revenue. In 
most instances such a constant and large deficiency can be 
traced to expenditure on public works. But in the present 
case it is not so. Notonly has this expenditure been defrayed 
out of foreign loans, but these themselves have to a very 
considerable extent been employed to supplement revenue 
and to meet the charge on previous borrowings. The deficits 
which arose between 1872 and 1874 were covered by a loan 
from the Caisse de Depéts, and the Rente issued in 1875; but 
since this date they have been allowed to accumulate, and 
now constitute a serious burden on the financial condition of 
the country. For the last year the actual deficit was returned 
in the accounts at 1,669,0001., towards the reduction of which 
there went the already mentioned 1,224,000/. extraordinary 
receipts. To the deficit of 445,000]. thus brought out have 
to be added extraordinary credits amounting to 924,0001., 
and a sum obtained by requisitions which has been stated 
at between two and cheat millions sterling, and must, in 
addition to their other difficulties, have proved a severe strain 
on the unfortunate peasantry from whom it was drawn. 

In 1870 the national debt was returned at 3,000,0007., the 
annual charge on which was 330,0007. In the next four 
years various loans were raised, bringing up the total to 
6,500,0001. In January, 1876, it had reached 19,500,000I., and 
in the January of last year it had reached the round sum of 
22,500,000/., giving an average of over three millions sterling 
# year. That Roumania did not borrow at a greater rate was 
due, perhaps, to a sense of the propriety of preserving a just 
balance between the growth of her revenue and the growth 
of her liabilities. She did not, in fact, like to live up to 


more than double her income, and in this she so far exerciged 
a wise discretion. On the other hand, the policy she hag 

ursued has not been without its disadvantages, seeing that 
her debt now costs her over two-thirds of her revenue, or two 
and a half millions per annum ; while even in times of peace 
her brave little army absorbs between eight and nine hundred 
thousand pounds a year, or nearly the remaining third, 
What she calls revenue, however, is not quite correetly 
described by that term, because, of the three millions or go 
that figure as such, one million annually is derived from the 
sale of State property, which is therefore capital—and capital, 
also, which is going rapidly to vanishing point. 

Our statement would not be complete without a few words 
concerning the railways of the country. These have involved 
a State outlay of 13,000,0007. In 1875 eight hundred mileg 
of line were open. The interest guaranteed by the Govern. 
ment was then 871,000I. per annum; but, as the net earnings 
only amounted to 120,0001., the deficiency of 751,0001. had to 
be made good out of the national exchequer. In 1876 addi. 
tional guarantees were created amounting to 153,0001. Hence 
the net earnings will have to increase from 120,0001. to 
1,024,0001., and remain there, before the Government gets 
rid of the millstone which it has hung round its neck, 
Nothing, however, seems to shake the national conviction that 
the construction of railways which do not pay is a remu- 
nerative pursuit; and in proof of this the Government, in 
March 1876, asked for a credit, for the same purpose, of a 
further million sterling—although thirty miles of new line 
were then being laid down for completion in the current year. 

It may, perhaps, be hardly necessary to add that Son 
mania has from time to time encountered considerable diffi- 
culties in meeting the interest on her debt. Indeed, hardly 
does a coupon fall due but complications for providing 
the necessary funds spring up. She was a month late 
in scraping together the last half-year’s imterest, amount- 
ing to 6,1251. on the Iron Bridges Loan, which fell due on 
the lst July ; and the Minister of Finance last week advertised 
for tenders from bankers and others in Bucharest for an 
advance of 36,9301. to meet the coupon on the Oppenheim 
Loan of 1867, which falls due on the Ist June. As his 
Eminence was occupied a month in raising six thousand pounds, 
his endeavours to raise thirty-seven thousand pounds may, in 
the natural course of things, be expected to keep him fully 
employed between six and seven months. Add to all this 
the fact that Roumania, with her five millions of inhabi- 
tants, is a purely agricultural country, and. that her 
industry, being dependent on the seasons, is, of course, 
fluctuating in its results; that there are absolutely no home 
manufactures, and that the resources of the country are 
totally undeveloped ; and a good idea will be obtained as to 
the “ flourishing and progressive” condition of the United 
Principalities to describe which it took Mr. Barker something 
like two columns of The Times, while the account he gave in 
his letter so impressed that well-informed journal, that a 
further column and a quarter of “leader ” was found to give 
the affair weight. 

Roumania, it is rumoured, will soon be seeking another loan 
either for the purpose of satisfying her railway craze, or tc 
meet the interest and amortization of her debt. It is, therefore, 
just as well that some of the romance which enshrouds her 
financial position should be cleared away in order to keep 
within circumscribed limits the area of distress which hex 
final collapse will ultimatelv cover. 
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HERTFORD COLLEGE. 


The decision of the Court of Appeal in the case of 
Hertford College will, it is to be hoped, be in its turn 
appealed from, but in the meantime it stands as the unanl- 
mous opinion of four judges, two of them, at all events, of the 
widest experience and the highest reputation, on a subject 
which cannot fail to interest all English Liberals. If the 
Queen’s Bench Division created some surprise by issuing 4 
peremptory mandamus to the College, directing them to 
examine Mr. Tillyard as a candidate for a Fellowship still 
in contemplation of law vacant, it may fairly be said that 
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deemed it possible to go back upon the University Tests 
‘Act of 1871, nor did any one except the Solicitor-General sup- 


ae, was right, and the rest of the world were wrong. Lord 
Coleridge, who ‘is generally credited with the authorship of 
the statute professing to render the honours and emoluments 


-the case would*in the ordinary course have come, consisted of 
Lord Justice Bramwell, Lord Justice Brett, and Lord Justice 


versal respect. But a merely éfficient bench would not appa- 
‘requirements of the law. Consequently Lord Justice Cotton 
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gone of the wider issues decided last’ Thurday week have | examination docs not mean an hing quite so absurd as this, 


produced something like consternation in the minds of 
academical reformers. In all the various discussions pro- 
yoked by the present condition and future prospects of Oxford 
and Cambridge, the most passionate obscurantist had never 













we must still consider to be disingenuous, should have been 
deliberately adopted and sustained in a judgment containing 
many other reasons for the decision it has expressed. 
Indeed, it is a remarkable feature of this remarkable case that 
the judges have given at least half a dozen grounds for 
coming to the conclusion at which they arrived, wh the 
usual practice is to be content with one, if that one@e sufi- 
cient. Take that part of Lord Coleridge’s deliverance which 
1s open to the least exception, and-assume that the last clause 
of the Hertford College Act did not bring. the College 
within the operation of the University Tests Acts. Then 
cadit questio. ACollege founded since 1871 is prima facie 
capable of imposing what tests it pleases, sectarian or other: 
wise. But Lord Coleridge and his colleagues are not content 
with deciding the question before them. It would not have 
been worth while to pack—we beg pardon, to judiciously 
select a Court for that purpose. So we are treated to 


pose that the successful evasion of that Act was within the com- 
of the. acutest understanding which . was..ever accom- 
panied by an obtuse conscience. Solicitor-General, how- | 


of the ancient universities “freely accessible to the nation,” 
has had the melancholy satisfaction of pronouncing a judg-. 
ment which reduces the work of his own hands to the honour- 
able and useful position of the Queen’s Proclamation against 
Vice and Immorality. 

The facts of the present case are probably familiar to every 
one who is likely to read this article. It will be sufficient 
here to say that Mr. Tillyard, a Nonconformist, presented 
himself for examination at Hertford College as a candidate 
for a Fellowship offered exclusively to Episcopalians; that he 
was told he might be examined if he pleased, but would not 
in any circumstances be elected; that he therefore declined to 
be examined; and that after an election to the vacant 
Fellowship had been made he took legal proceedings ‘against 
the Principal, Fellows, and Scholars of the College with the 
object of getting the election set aside. Our readers should, 
perhaps, further ke reminded that in 1874 Hertford College 
waz founded by Act of Parliament, and that it consisted of 
the old buildings of Magdalen Hall, which was by the same 
Act abolished, of the old members and of the old funds, 
besides a munificent endowment given by Mr. Baring, 
member for South Essex. The Fellowship in dispute was 
sndowed after the foundation of Hertford College. The last 
clause of the Hertford College Act, 1874, is in the words 
followir g:—“ Nothing in this Act contained shall be construed 
t> repeal any portion of the University Tests Act, 1871.” On 
these facts Mr. Justice Mellor and Mr. Justice Lush gave 
jucgment against the College, and their decision has now 
been reversed. 

Nowadays one does not talk about a Court being packed. 
But the Court which heard the appeal in the case of Hert- 
College was judiciously selected. The tribunal before which 


really did. Anda very modest achievement it was. If Lord 
Salisbury and the‘other peers who so furiously opposed what 
was believed to be an extensively beneficent reform had tut 
known how little good it would do, they might have easily 
and cheaply obtained credit for statesmanlike moderation. 
Contemptuous acquiescence would have been more appropriate 
than stubborn resistance to a measure which elastic consciences 
may evade and generous denominationalists destroy. For 
there can be no doubt that this latest utterance on academical 
law puts it in the power of any weaithy bigot to convert a 
College at Oxford or Cambridge to his own religious views. 
A Roman Catholic, or a Baptist, or a Jew, or a Mahometan, or 
an Atheist can, on condition of finding a College which will 
take his money, as Hertford took Mr. Baring’s, on his own 
terms, found any number of fellowships whose holders shall 
unanimously worship the Virgin, or reject infant baptism, 
or abstain from pork, or follow Mahomet, or deny the 
existence of God. All this can be done with any of the 
old Colleges ; whose governing bodies might, if they once 
accepted the bribe, be entirely swamped and controlled 
by the new sectaries. And yet no new college can now be 
created at Oxford, Cambridge, or Durham without Parliamen- 
tary sanction, which would poe? not be given to any such 
design as those we have mentioned. The plain fact is that, 
under the guise of liberally opening the Universities as corpora 
vilia for thé crude experiments of sectarian fanatics, an orga- 
nised and systematic attempt is being made to bring Oxford. 
once more under sacerdotal dominion. Keble College, whose 
buildings, each’ more hideous than the last, are, alike.in their 
inception and in their completion, an ‘excuse for clerical 
demonstration, and a proof that plain living .is as alien as 
high thinking from the character of Catholic revivalism, 
escapes from the trammels of the law by aor the name 
and substance without the technical position of a college. An 
honest and laudable attempt to obtain a judicial decision on 
the sectarian pretentions of Hertford College is stigmatised 
by Lord Coleridge as something very like an attempt to 
obtain money under false pretences. And the University is 
about to elect as its Parliamentary representative a gentle- 
man whose devotion to the least respectable of i sltaibos 
sects is the only circumstance which .rescues him from 
obscurity. But the public will not be so easily ed. Those 
who care more for the welfare of our national Universities 
than for the triumph of any one theological’ school will not 
fail to see that the destruction of academical life, with, all its 
advantages of unrestricted intercourse and mutual instruction, 
must inevitably follow the transformation of open colleges 
into institutions with sectarian labels, each regarding the 
others with that delightfully piquant feeling known as odiwm 
theologicum. Seeing which, and also bearing in mind that a 
general election is at hand, they would do well to be wise in 


time. 


Cotton, who together. constitute a Court commanding uni- 
rently, in the peculiar circumstances of this case, satisfy the 


lisippeared from the scene; and his place was supplied by 
Lord Coleridge, who is a strong Churchman, and Lord Justice 
Baggallay, who is a strong Conservative. Such being the 
constitution of the Court, it is a curious coincidence, though 
of course nothing more, that the judgment displayed a decided 
animus against Dissenters generally and Mr. Tillyard in 
particular, that it contained somewhat fulsome culogies of 
Mr. Baring and Lord Salisbury, and that it vindicated 
the proceedings of the college with appreciably greater 
fervour than had been displayed by the Solicitor-General 
at the Bar. On the technical questions involved, such 
as whether the visitor or a court of law is the proper 
authority to settle disputes between a college and a person 
claiming to be a member thereof, or whether mandamus will 
lie when-an office is full of a duly qualified person, it would 
not become us to offer any opinion. But, in the name of 
common sense and common justice, we must protest against 
the plea now sustained by judicial sanction that the College 
did not “refuse to examine” Mr. Tillyard. Is refusal to 
examine a physical exclusion from the building where the 
examination is going on, or from access to pens, ink, and 
paper? Does permission to waste as much foolscap as he 
pleases, accompanied by an intimation that it will be thrown 
into the fire without being read, constitute an offer to examine 
aman? It is not a court of law with which rests the 
arbitrium et jus et norma loquendi? But if. or rather since 


MRS. BESANT’S CASE. 


Once again the peculiar tenets held aad ineuicatel by Lr. 
Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant. are to be brought before the 


we fail to see why a defence which, in spite of Lord Coleridge, . 


judicial estimate of what the University Tests Act of 1871 - 
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notice of the public through the medium of a court of law. 


Mrs. Besant is, it seems, the wife of a beneficed eae 
Oo 


separation ; and there is, we ought to add, in justice to her, 


no reason to suppose that an ver cause exists for this 
+ i ae opinion. Indeed, by the 


from whom she is living apart under the terms of a 


arrangement than incompatibi 
terms of the deed itself, Mrs. Besant’s child, a little girl, 
remains in the custody of the mother—a oan which Mr. 
Besant would never, of course, have assented 

his wife unfit to act as the child’s guardian. Circumstances, 
however, alter cases; and, after what has recently happened, 
Mr. Besant would, in our judgment, be neglecting his duty 


did he not attempt to recover that control over his daughter 


which he has formally abdicated. He has accordingly applied 
to the Court of. Chancery for an order restoring the child 
to his custody, on the ground that the opinions which its 


mother art, holds unfit her for the. serious duties of 


its education and bringing-up. As to the jurisdiction of the 
Court in such cases—presuming always that a fit cause is 
made out for its exercise—there can be no manner of doubt. 
In the eye of nature, perhaps, the mother is the natural 
rdian of her children up to a certain point, after which the 
ather takes her place. But the eye of the law does not always 
take the same view as does the eye of nature, and the precedents 
on the point with which Mrs. Besant, if she persists in argu- 
ing her case herself, will have to contend are very strong. 
In Hunter’s case Lord Thurlow declared, in his own good 
round style, that “ he would not allow the colour of parental 
authority to work a child’s ruin ;” to which he added, upon 
the jurisdiction of the Court being questioned by counsel in 
the father’s behalf, that “he knew there was such a notion, 
but he was of opinion that the Court had arms long enough 
to reach such a case, and prevent a parent from prejudicing 
the health or future prospects of the child; and that when- 
ever a case was brought before him he would act upon this 
opinion: if the House of Lords thought differently they 
might control his judgment ; but he certainly would not allow 
the child to be sacrificed to the views of the father.” The 
House of Lords has never “ controlled” Lord Thurlow’s judg- 
ment, which remains a precedent to this day. It was followed 
by Lord Eldon in Shelle ’s case, where the grounds for the 
refusal to allow Shelley the custody of his children were that 
he had deserted their mother, and was living in adultery with 
another woman, and that it was his intention, should he get 
possession of the children, to bring them up in the atheistical 
opinions which he himself openly professed. Shelley’s friends 
have always treated this judgment as if it were an outrage 
upon humanity. It is clear, however, that no man of sense, 
knowing what we now know of Shelley, of his manners, and 
of his mode of life, could doubt that he was a most improper 
person to have the charge of a child; and this with every 
pathy for Shelley himself, and possibly even for his views. 
hese, with the ease of Wellesley and the Duke of Beau- 
fort, are the leading cases on the point, and it will be for Mrs. 
Besant to persuade the Master of the Rolls that her own case 
is distinguishable from them. 

We have no wish to anticipate or attempt to anticipate the 
decision of Sir George Jessel, or to commit anything 
approaching, however remotely, towards contempt of court. 
At the same time there are certain common-sense aspects of 
the case which it is as well to point out. In Mrs. Besant’s 
behalf it may be urged that no positive misconduct of any 
kind is imputed to her. She has been convicted, it is true, of 
misdemeanour in publishing the ‘Fruits of Philosophy ;’ but 
in the first place the conviction has been quashed, so that she 
can technically claim an acquittal ; and, on the other hand, it 
is not even pretended that in the part which she took in this 
joint transaction she was not actuated by a sincere conviction 
that she was doing her duty. She is, in short, an enthusiast 
pure and simple, and firmly believes that in publishing the 
* Fruits of Philosophy’ she has been doing a good work. Nor 
isthis all. It can further be claimed in her behalf that the 
doctrines to the dissemination of which she has lent herself 
have been held not only by Mr. Bradlaugh, but by men of 
note. Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona ; there were Atheists 
in the world long before Mr. Bradlaugh first took to the 
stump. Hume was an Athesist: Gibbon was an Atheist to 


he believed 





all intentsand purposes ; Spinosa wasan Atheist; and, al 
we express an opinion on German philosophy with all duecaution 
and reserve, we rather fancy that the opinions of s 
hauer were not altogether in accord with any reasonable belief 
in the existence of a divine Creator of the universe. §jmi. 
larly, the doctrine that over-population leads to poverty, 
from poverty to misery, and from misery to crime, has nothino 
new about it. Lycurgus—if there ever was a Soutonane ta 
something more than an inkling of the truth; Aristotle was 
certainly aware of it, and insists most strongly that it is the: 
duty of every Government to keep the number of its citizeng 
within reasonable bounds. Malthus, in our own. time, 
the same truth before us in another shape. John Stuart Mi 
followed him ; and the matter has now passed beyond the pale 
of argument. Mrs. Besant will, of course, claim that she 
holds the beliefs of Spinosa, of Gibbon, of Hume, and of 
Schopenhauer on the one hand,and of Lycurgus, of Aristotle, 
of Malthus, and of John Stuart Mill on the other. She may 
also very reasonably add that she herself is arbiter of her own 
conscience, and that it is infamous to take her child from her 
unless it can be shown that she is, in the ordi acceptation 
of the term, a-woman of bad character—a charge which it hag 
not been even attempted-to allege. Mrs. Grote, she will] 
probably remind us, entertains opinions which are not 
altogether in accord with those of Mrs. Hannah More, 
while the views of George Sand and George Eliot are not 
those of Mrs. Sherwood, Mrs. Trimmer, and Lady Burdett- 
Coutts. : 
We may willingly admit all this, and yet at the same time 
see very good reason why the Court should make an order in 
the terms of Mr. Besant’s petition. No one denies the right 
of Mrs. Besant to hold her own views, whatever they may be. 
The simple question is whether they are views in which a 
child ought to be brought up. It is. a duty to children to 
rear them, within certain reasonable limits, much as other 
children are reared. Every man has a right to his own 
opinions, especially if he holds them honestly. But he has 
no right whatever to inculcate extreme and outrageous doc- 
trines upon children of tender years, who, are. unable to ju 
what it is they are being taught. If there is any sincerity in 
Mrs. Besant—and we believe her to be shennughiy sincere— 
she will hold it her duty, as early as possible, to teach her 
child not only the doctrines of Malthusianism, but with them 
the hideous and revolting practices recommended in the 
‘Fruits of Philosophy.’ It is a duty the State, as guardian 
of its subjects, owes a child to save it.from the possi- 
bility of contamination of this kind. Indeed, the whole 
matter is one not so much of law as of common sense. The 
time has long passed when freedom of thought was in any 
serious danger. In these days a man can believe, and within 
reasonable limits can teach, preach, write,.and publish what- 
ever he pleases. It is another matter when he claims the 
right to impress upon his children views, and to bring them 
up in practices, which the common sense of the community 
regards with loathing and abhorrence... It will not be for 
Sir George Jessel to judicially pronounce whether Mrs. 
Besant’s beliefs are right or wrong. It is enough for 
him to decide that they are not such as ought to be 
taught to a child of tender years. Indeed, the Court 
exercises -its- jurisdiction in the infant’s. relief not 
upon moral or upon religious grounds, but rather from 
the point of view of the child’s worldly interests. There isa - 
good story told about the present Master of Baliol. He was 
once asked by a lady, who wished to pose him, whether it was 
wrong to allow her little.girl to ride her donkey on the Sun- 
day. He answered gravely, ‘“ You had better let your little 
girl do as the other little girls in the place do.” is upon 
this principle that Sir George Jessel’s decision will be 
grounded. Mrs. Besant’s views and beliefs may be right or 
wrong. This the Master of the Rolls will not have to decide. 
What he will have to decide is whether. they are the views 
and beliefs in which children are ordinarily brought up, and 
whether, further, it is not, on the most ordinary grounds of 
everyday life, an injury to a child to bring it up in them. On 
this point, as we have said, we have no.wish to anticipate his 
decision ; but it may be perhaps as well to bear in mind th 
in interfering between parent and child, the Court of Chan. 
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exercises no extraordinary or strained authority. Its 
jurisdiction is founded upon no recondite legal principles, but 
ply upon the common sense of ti day life. Sir Geo 
Feseel has no claim to infallibility. eis only called upon to 
decide, as a man of. the world, whether Mrs. Tindal aeeeteh 
ing what is alleged of her to be true—is a fit person to bring 
up a little girl. 





OXFORD AND THE MEDICAL FACULTY. 


Professional education has so long been banished from 
Oxford that the absence of any fresh provision for it in the 
proposals of the University Commission will hardly excite 
surprise. The Schools of Law and Medicine are as obsolete 
in their teaching functions as if the professions themselves 
had ceased to exist. The notion of a survival from a former 
state of things is thoroughly at home in Oxford, and the 
empty framework of the professional faculties has in 
the most natural way into the category of obsolete struc- 
tures, provoking no suggestion of failure, and raising no feel- 
ing beyond a charitable antiquarian regard. To most people, 
it would seem as great an anachronism to revive the medical 
faculty at Oxford as to bring back to earth the physician with 
the full-bottomed wig and the gold-headed cane. But within 
the profession of medicines the effacement of their subject- 
matter from the University curriculum has not always been 
looked upon with the same complacency, and least of all by 
those Oxford graduates who have come to adopt the medical 
career. 
profession in England does not take a larger share in 
the pioneeting work of the science, that they should be so 
dependent on their continental brethren for many im- 
portant contributions to their stock of abstract ideas, and 
that there should be so little of the critical faculty in 
their own literature. The grand result, they say,*of the 
absence of the academical spirit,in~the English medical 
schools is that the student»is from the outset devoted to the 
rule-of-thumb." Under such a system there may be much 
excellent practice, great shrewdness and readiness, anda high 
regard for the sick as individuals, whether poor or rich, but 
it appears that one thing is wanting ; and there are alarmists 
who will say that the body of medical teachers which does, 
not now-a-days cultivate physiology and pathology with all 
its heart and mind is in a somewhat perilous condition. The 
hopes of such men have turned towards the Universities, 
where there is both the needed wealth and oe also the 
still more needed spirit of learning. The Oxford Commis- 
sioners have had represented to them by medical and other 
graduates the advantages that would accrue to medicine and 
to biology, and no less to the University itself, from a resus-' 
citation of the medical faculty. Whether the Commissioners 
have too readily adopted the fixed idea that Oxford is no 
place for professional studies, or whether they foresee insuper- 
able obstacles to the success of a medical school in that pro- 
vincial town, they have at all events disappointed. those 
medical reformers who were sanguine enough to look to the 
University for'an embodiment of their ideal. When the 
proposals of the Commission for the Medical Faculty are 
analysed, it will be found ‘that they leave it very much in its 
present anomalous position. 

In appearance, however, the Commissioners have taken one 
step towards making the medical school a reality. They pro- 
pose to divide the present Linacre professorship of physiology 
into a professorship of human and comparative ow and 
a ee of physiology. An anatomical school has 
hitherto been the most essential part of a medical faculty ; 
and, although the pre-eminence of anatomy has of late been 
somewhat lessened by the ‘pretensions of new and more 
attractive subjects of study, anatomical teaching still remains 
the basis of medical education. If, therefore, it is intended 
in good faith to revive the anatomical school at Oxford, an 
important principle has been conceded. But the seriousness 
of the attempt may well:be doubted. The new professor 
will have for his subject human and comparative anatomy. 
So far as original research goes, there is hardly an anatomist 
in Europe who is not for the most part a comparative anato- 
mist. But the expressed conjunction of the two subjects ‘n 
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rge | now so much on their hands that it is 










The regret is often expressed that the medical 
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the title of the proposed chair is~ominous of an intention to 
strip it of its professional character. Medical students have 
now simple mockery to 
invite them to the study of comparative anatomy ; anatomy 
for them is a highly technical and far from scientific pursuit, 
followed up in minute detail for the sake of its bearing on 
surgery and on disease. It is not by introducing a flavour of 
morphological science into the anatomical teaching that 
Oxford can provide a higher kind of medical education; so 
far as comparative anatomy is concerned, the medical student 
is merely a dilletante or an amateur, and the proposal of the 
Commissioners is suggestive of a wish on their part to make 
the medical school at Oxford as much as possible a dilettante 
school, and as little as possible a professional school. Phy- 
siology, again, is a subject that lends itself readily to amateur 
treatment; and, although anatomy and physiology are the two 
great subjects of primary medical education, the existence of 
a chair in each of those subjects is no guarantee that a 
medical student at Oxford would have it in his power to 
master the fundamental subjects of his profession: The 
lurking dislike of professional studies which one may trace 
in these proposals of the Commissioners is still more apparent 
in what they have omitted to propose. It is by no means 
clear that a complete medical Scheel woul flourish in a town 
so small as Oxford and so near to London; it is highly pro- 
bable that the establishment of new professorships in surgery, 
therapeutics, midwifery, and medical jurisprudence wuld 
have merely the effect of conferring on a corresponding num- 
ber of the medical practitioners in the town the honourable 
style of professor and a small addition to their income in the 
bi of a stipend. The Commissioners take up perfectly in- 
telligible and reasonable ground when they recommend. 
that provision should be made for only the more abséract 
or theoretical subjects of medical education. _.They. have, 
however, shown a singular inability. to. ith the require-~ 
ments of ee ors in.so far 9 they alert the 
subjects of pathology and experimental toxico ion 
of Ninbaindy: So far as education goes, those two cubyabee 
come next in order of time to anatomy and physiology, and 
in the case of most students the examination in two 
strictly primary subjects is deferred so that the elements 
of ology would naturally be included in the same portion 
of their curriculum. The existence of chairs for ology 
and toxicology might ensure the success of a primary medical 
school at Oxford ; the absence of them would almost i 
forebode its failure. Even if pupils could not be looked for 
in those two subjects, the present Commission could hardly 
on that account ignore theit claims to endowment.’ In the 
long list of idle professorships two chairs for scientific medi= 
cine would not come amiss. It is understood that the bene- 
factions that were left to Oxford for medical science, as it was 
limited in scope in former times, amount to several thousands 
annually. In the days of Linacre and Matthew Lee, the scien- 
tific part of medicine was what is now studied as the non-profes- 
sional subjects of biology and chemistry. The scientific part of 
medicine is now to be sought in medicine itself, and not in the 
natural sciences which have a merely historical connection 
with it. The problems of disease and of remedies are as 
worthy of the best intelligence and as capable of scientific 
statement as those of any science whatever. The labour spent 
on them is at the same time hopelessly unremunerative and 
receives but scant acknowledgement from the body of bust- 
ling and empirical practitioners. Even if Oxford professor- 
ships are meant for no more palpable use than the indirect 
endowment of research, scientific medicine is entitled to be re- 
presented among them ; and, if the intentions of founders are 
interpreted in a rational spirit, scientific medicine in Oxford 
will appear to be heir to a much larger share of revenue than 
the Commissioners propose to assign to it. Be 
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ACADEMIC FEASTING. f 


It is said that those who were present at the banquet of the 
Royal Academy found the after-dinner speeches more than 
commonly d To judge merely by the reports, how- 
ever, this unfavourable verdict would ‘scem scarcely exolic- 
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le. To us, on the contrary, these utterances are brimfull 
t sahathabanhh, and can ieiessens to Premier we fail to 
find a single dull or insignificent word. It is true that many 
of the masterpieces of the year were not distinguished by 
name as has sometimes been the custom on former occasions, 
but with nearly seventy titled and certificated painters all 
producing works of undying fame there would have been need 
of Homeric power to enumerate and aptly praise each separate 
gem. Some little jealousy on this score we must expect and 
pardon, for even academicians have mortal frailties, though 
their genius is divine. And yet the guests of the evening 
did their best to scatter the laurels as widely as they could. 
The Premier was magnificent in generalities, and the Lord 
Chancellor with an energy that is beyond praised clapped a 
wreath on every brow that previous speakers had left. un- 
crowned. He began boldly by eulogy of Mr. Frith, and after 
that everything was easy. ‘‘ We have works,” he said, ‘of 
the happiest fancy and the highest imagination,” and then 
without the least touch of levity, and as though, indeed, he 
were merely illustrating the previous statement, he added, 
“We have pictures like the ‘Road to Ruin’ of the most 
powerful dramatic interest.” It, perhaps, did not occur to 
the Lord Chancellor that having gone so far he was bound to 
further, and to do for men like Mr. Cope and Mr. Solomon 
art what he had done for Mr. Frith. He will doubtless be 
lad to know, however, that his unintentional omission has 
one no harm. So rapid of late has become the growth of 
public taste in matters of art that the crowds who now flock 
to Burlington House have already discovered for them- 
selves these priceless treasures which the Lord Chancellor 
forgot to: mention. Mr. Frith has gained his two police- 
‘men to guide the eager crowd as it surges before his trans- 
ntine drama, but Cope has deserved equal distinction, for 
is canvas, t00; is now besieged, and unless the authorities at 
Burlington House make provision in time there-will be nothing 
ire for the nation. 
inters 


left-for the Chantrey Fund to aequire 

. But what the Lovd Chancellor said of individual 

was, after all, scarcely so entertaining as what he and others 
were emboldened: to affirm of the general constitution of 
the Academy itself. A few elegant phrases taken from these 
authoritative utterances may be usefully strung together 
to form a succinct and veracious account, of the Society and 
its achievements. ‘I cannot discover,” said Mr. Watts in his 
evidence before the Royal Commission of 1864, “that the 
Academy has done anything at all to promote the interests it 
affects to guard.” But this was the view of a pessimist, and 
we must listen to Lord Cairns and Sir John Gilbert if we 
would know the real truth. “The institution,’ said the 
former, “is a hundred years old, and it is in all the vigour 
and energy of youth;” and again, “It has created in the 
west a national school of painting not inferior to any-one of 
those great national schools which under more favourable 


influences were brought. into existence in the more eastern 


countries of Europe ;” re again, with even more charm- 
ing courtesy, “ It introduced and founded itself upon compe- 
tition in its purest and severest form, and throwing aside all 
reliance on private influence or patronage, went straight before 
the public in a competition in which merit, and nothing but 
merit, won the day.” From all which we may conclude that 
merit, and nothing but merit, has been the consideration 
whereby the large gallery has this year been so amply fur- 
nished with pictures by al Academicians. But Sir John 
Gilbert, in the absence of Sir Francis Grant, was even bolder 
than his guests. He was not content merely to rely upon 
such evidence as the walls afforded of the splendid vitality 
of the institution, and the pre-eminent claims of its members; 
in the fullness of a pardonable pride he was eager to let the 
company know how the magnificent result was brought about. 
“This place,” he gravely observed, “ is indeed a great school 
or university of art, where the soundest possible art education 
is given, without fee or cost of any kind, to the students.” 
Nothing at the first blush could seem more admirable 
er liberal than such an arrangement. It offers, indeed, 


the brightest picture of public devotion, over which a happy 
ind prosperous country might well indulge a sentiment of 
ride. But Sir John Gilbert, in a moment of enthusiasm, 
orgot the dictates of prudence. It was not enough to speak 





of “the soundest possible art education,” but with most 
deplorable candour he must needs proceed to give a particular 
account of how it was all , i 

gerous, and here they were fatal. Is of 
the Academy,” we are told “occupy the whole basement of 
this large building,” and even if he had stopped here the 
discourse, if not very instructive, would at least have been 
harmless. Some evil genius, however, prompted him to 
on, and as he naively told the story of academic teachin the 
wiser members of the body must, we fancy, have found the 
room growing oppressively warm. “In each school,” «he 
added, “is a curator and teacher, besides which every mem. 
ber of the Academy takes his turn as visitor for a month; 
each academician is a professor superintending the schoo 
and instructing the students.” At. this point there occ 
what the reporters call “cheers,” and it was no doubt neces. 
sary that, the perp enthusiasm of the company should find 
immediate and adequate expression. Poor Sir John,-in hig 
desire to do what was expected of him, had certainly given 
his hearers something to think about. The Academicians, we 
now understand, are not to be judged by their works on the 
walls, but by their energetic labours in “ the basement of the 
building.” The public, we think, has scarcely realized 
before how much the art of this country owes to these gentle. 
men. They are not only painters themselves but the cause 
of painting in others. Works like the “ Road to Ruin” and 
the “ Return of Lieutenant Cameron,” stupendous as they 
must be judged to be, do not, however, abate the entire 
energies of their authors, and even Mr. Hart and Mr. Horsley 
find time to instruct as well as to delight. It would have 
been very intéresting if Sir John could have illustrated the 
incomparable beauty of this system by reference to any 
individual young painter who may be supposed to exhibit in 
his work-the varied qualities that he has acquired‘ from 
the influence of these different eminent teachers. There 
have lately been made some interesting experiments in 
regard to the criminal-class that might possibly suggest 
a mode of discovering who it is.that enjoysthe in- 
heritance of so many diverse and admitable- qualities. 
Mr. Francis Galton has found that by blending the photo- 
graphs of notorious criminals he is able to arrive at the 
essential type of the whole class. The experiment. miight 
surely be made with no less success in, the case of the 
Academicians, and it would certainly be very curious to see 
the result. Mr. Cope and Mr. Hart would, of course, blend 
well enough, and we see no reason why Mr. Horsley should 
not blend with Mr. Frith. The highest excitement of the 
experiment would be derived from the- blending of such 
genius as this with that of others, like Mr. Leighton, Mr. 
Poynter, or Mr. Tadema. And here the experience of the 
students themselves could not fail to give some hint of the 
probable result. A change of professor with each new moon 
enables a young student to see something of artistic life. He 
may ‘not, perhaps, under this system advance very rapidly in 
the cultivation of his own powers, but he at least enjoys 
exceptional opportunities for studying the varied capabilities 
of the Academicians. The jottings from the note-book of one 
of these students would form, therefore, a volume of unri- 
valled interest and variety. We should know then to whom 
the public is indebted for the real strength of the English 
school, and how it comes about that with all their devotion 
“in the basement of the building” there seem to be so few 
young painters among us who care to qualify for the richly- 
coloured mantles of the elder Academicians. 

Happily, however, all these revelations came late in the 
evening, and Lord Beaconsfield, unburdened by the weight of 
the knowledge they afford, had already been able to predict a 
brilliant future for the English school. To do him justice, 
the Premier was the only speaker of the evening who seemed 
to think it worth while to speak of art rather than of the _ 
Academy ; and if with him we consent to extend our view @ 
little beyond the liniits of Burlington House we may 
some solid ground for the hope to which he holds. That we 
have already created a school of landscape and portrait is, no 
doubt, true, none the less true because at this moment we 
have done much to sacrifice our supremacy in one, at least, of 
these great departments of painting. Lord, Beaconsfield spoke 
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-axceptions the modern school of Fran 


‘ was not at all the 
- indeed to guard his words from bearing any such construc- 
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rather of what has been than what is when he justly lauded 
the English masters of landscape, but now with one or two 
ce leaves us even here 


far behind, and it may be questioned whether in portrait our 
. triumphs are any longer secure. In 
- of imaginative painting he spoke ina sense that would seem 


regard to the higher realm 


to have been scarcely understood ‘by his hearers. From the 
applause with which his sentences were welcomed, it might 
have been thought that the speaker expressed himself in 
admiration of such efforts of invention as are to be found on 
the walls of Burlington’House. But, as a matter of fact, this 
und of his assurance. He was careful 


tion, and if he hoped great things from the imaginative force 
of native talent, it was because great things emcee —_ 
Jone, not in painting but in literature. And it is just, we 
think, to assume that the mee faculty in which England 
has never been wanting will ultimately find a means of trans- 
ferring its services to a different bare, As the laws that 
govern painting and its special conditiuns come to be better 
understood, there will be some chance that imagination may 
find a place of honour in the work-of the English school ; 
and, indeed, we already possess a small body of artists who 
know where to look for models of this higher style, and who 
understand the means by which its revival may be attempted. 
But if the movement thus begun elsewhere is ever to spread to 
Burlington House, there*must be some radical change in 


what Sir John Gilbert calls “ the ‘basement of the building 


' That system of “soundest possible art education ” will have 


to undergo something like-a revolution, with the result of 


| freeing from their arduous duties the worthy old gentlemen 


who now spend their time down below, disguised as teachers 
of art. Men of genius, like Mr. Cope and Mr. Frith, must 
no longer give up to the students what was meant for man- 


' kind. That lunar sequence of professors must cease, and, 


perhaps, even the Academy itself will need organic reform. 
But this is a terrible outlook upon which we dare not linger. 


THE FIFTEEN IMMORTALS. 


We read—as we read once every twelve months—a little 
paragraph in The Times announcing that the Royal Society, 
on St. Andrew’s Day, of its good pleasure, has been pleased 
to select out of the list of candidates fifteen names for the 
honour of F.R.S. Here follow the patronymics of the Fifteen 
Immortals that are to be. We would not dream of criticising 


‘ any one of them. That would be rude; besides, it might be 


dangerous. We can only remark, in general terms, that all 
seem respectable men—though, as we never heard of half of 
them, we cannot vouch for this; that most of them have 
some knowledge of science; and that several of them—three 


_ or four—are absolutely distinguished and-worthy of better 


things than “ hanging” for an indefinite period in Burlington 
House, humble waiters on the favours of a dozen old gentle- 
men. That they are all agreeable to the powers that be we 
can safely announce without knowing it, for otherwise they 
would not be among the dozen and three chosen out of the 
mob of sixty or seventy. To many people this mysterious 
announcement is awe-inspirmg; to others it is simply 
amusing. The Fellows of the Royal Society are, we must 
allow, supericr to the “ Fellows” of another place of amuse- 
ment, which, if it had only more fishes in its aquarium and a 


- good dry skittle ground, would be absolutely perfection. But 


they equally require to pass through the fire, and, above all, 
the Fellows in Burlington House can no more enter the 
Royal Society’s rooms without paying than can the Fellows 
of Mr. Robertson’s sbow enter its intellectual precincts 
without the same pecuniary preliminary. "What is the exact 
price to be paid for the honour at present we have not ascer- 
tained. We belicve about six pounds six per annum 1s, or 


was, the admission fee, while, on the principle of a reduction’ 


for quantity, the Royal Society will compound with its mem- 
bers for a lump sum, which has at different times varied from 
forty to eighty pounds sterling. This is rather mercenary, 
but it is the “rule of the trade.” They all do it. The Royal 
Geographical charges five pounds when the F.R.G.S. goes mn 
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for the first time, and two — for every subsequent year 
entering their palatial rooms in 


he claims the oe 0 
Savile Row. does the Linnean ; and such likewise are the 
artlese ways of the Geological, the Antiquaries, and all the 
ae rote > ae world. Indeed, for the moderate 
sum of, say, twen unds a year, an ambitious soul mi 

easily have half the letters of the alphabet emake 
hitherto undistinguished name. There is no trouble about it. 


You are proposed, seconded as a matter of course, and elected 


with a batch of other gentlemen, and sometimes even ladies. 
The Anti uaries, the Linnean, the Geological,.and even the 
Statistical, make some pretence of being particular. They 


occasionally black ball some candidate more than usually. dis- 
tinguished, and more than wontedly disagreeable. But, as 
the flies inside theamber go to prove, this must be only a hollow 
form. The ake weer on the other hand, elect their fellows 
wholesale ; and it is even said, though we should hope that 
it isa calumny, that the learned body which keeps up the © 
wild beast show in Regent’s Park elects as F.Z.S’s children in 
arms whose nts are desirous of their progeny having 
the entrée to the gardens on Sundays. The “ pa’s” of the 
little dears pay their money and take their choice of societies ; 
but above all they must pay their money. The Royal Society 
is, however, above that sort of. thing. They at one time 
elected anybody if he was a lord or gave good dinners ; hence 
the multitudes of railway directors, and chairmen of good old 
fashioned companies, with F.R.S. after their names. Nowa- 
days a lord or a Cabinet Minister is always eligible, but com- 
mon people, that is to say scientific men and the vulgar 
learned herd; can only be elected to the extent of fifteen per 
annum. Asa matter of fact there is no great difficulty in 
oe this, if to his other qualifications the candidate 
adds that wisdom of the serpent, which is not usually .com- 
patible with the guilelessness of the dove. The Fifteen elected 
are not always the most distinguished of the candidates. Let 
us trust not. But they are. always the friends of the Council 
who elects them. The leveine ones never trouble themselves 
much about scientific [pam nee It can be accomplished— 
as the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table says many other things 
can—* by Oysters.” Under which head are included dinners, 
balls, complaisance, and now and then a little—just a very 
little—dirty work. . 
About the time when the mysterious Fifteen was fixed, 
Augustus De Morgan had picked up a curious book, rarely 
seen, written by Peter Bungus on the ‘ Mystery of Numbers.’ 
He showed it to his friend Thomas Galloway, the mathemati- 
cian, who saw in it materials for as against the absurd 
limit put upon the Fellowship of the Society of which he was a 
member, and which limitation, independenty, of other reasons, 
is directly in the teeth of the Society’s charter. Galloway in 
due time appeared before the Society, and inquired particu- 
larly into the reason why fifteen, of all numbers, was the 
one to beselected. Was it because fifteen is seven and eight, 
typifying an old Testament Sabbath, and the New Testament 
day of the resurrection following? Was it because Paul 
strove fifteen days against Peter, proving he was a doctor 
both of the Old and New Testament? Was it because the 
rophet Hosea bought a lady for fifteen pieces of silver, or 
use the Saviour of the world was disposed of for twice that 
number? Was it because, according to Micah, seven shep- 
herds and eight chiefs should waste the Assyrians? Was it 
because Eeclesiastes commands equal reverence to be given 
to both Testaments—such was the interpretation—in the words 
“ Give a portion to seven, and also to eight”? Was it. because 
the waters in the Deluge rose fifteen cubits above the moun- 
tains, or because they lasted fifteen decades of days? Was 
it because Ezekiel’s temple had fifteen steps, ‘or because 
Jacob’s ladder had been supposed to have the same number 
of rungs? Was it because fifteen days had been added to the 
life of Hezekiah, or because the feast of unleavened bread 
was on the fifteenth day of the month? Was it because the 
scene of the Ascension was fifteen stadia from Jerusalem? 
Was it because the stonemasons’ and porters employed in 
Solomon’s temple amounted to fifteen myriads ;—and so 
forth. We are told that the. Council, and especially the 
advocates for the fifteen select men, were “amusec and 
astounded,” though we fancy the latter feeling predominated, 
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for to this a many of his audience do not look 
soniancladhe- dieser whee itionne Catloaty and the ‘ Nume- 
rorum Mysteria’ of “ Petrus Bungus tis”’ are men- 
tioned in a general company endowed with a long nes 
[Why fifteen was selected is still, nevertheless, a mystery. For 
a learned mathematician, not, we believe, one of them, 


showed that the society was dying off at the rate of fifteen 


and a quarter fellows annum, and that by a very simple 
mathematical calculation it could be shown that this illus- 
trios body must become extinct. But he spoke to deaf ears. 
The men who were “in” wished nobody else there, and those 
who were“ out” had no voice in the matter. So year by year 
the Royal Society is ae and less distinguished, and its 
mémbers more and more the hangers on of the secretaries, pre- 
sid and other t men. It will soon become notable not 
to be F.R.S8., and in some departments of science it is almost 
distinguished to have been rejected for the “ honour” of the 
letters which ought to mean Fautor Realis Scientia, but is 
too often False Rationis Sacerdos! ; 
Of the practical jokes played in the Royal Society and its 
absurd exploits, a number of this journal would fail to record 
one half; and even De Morgan, who never wearied of treasur- 
ing up the tales of its absurdities, fails to embalm anything 
save the choicest of them. When it was founded the members 
lent themselves to the question whether sprats were youn 
herrings, just as Mr. Frank Buckland periodically does, an 
with quite as much lack of learning and to almost as little pur- 
pose. They made a circle of the powder of the unicorn’s horn, 
and set aspider in the middle of it, “ but it immediately ran out.” 


They inquired into Knelm Digby's sympathetic powder, and. 


on June 21st;1661,certain gentlemen were appointed “curators 
of the pro sal to torture a man with the sympathetic 
wder,” though whether they succeeded in this laudable 

it-of -vivisection history does not record. Then Sir John 
Hill set his fertile brains at-work to hoax them. He was no 
doubt a quack, and not a very brilliant one. But he could 
always palm off nonsense enough on the Royal Society, and 
half apologised, indeed, for the force of circumstances making 
him fly at such poorgame. But as George Steevens invented 
the upas tree to bring ridicule on the Antiquaries, and even 
managed to get them to engrave in the ‘Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine’ the apocryphal slab relating “how Hardicanute drank 
a wine horn , then stared about him, and died,” so Hill 
wrote a paper for the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ showing how 
the liberal application of tar water cured a sailor’s broken leg. 
In another part, however, he supplemented the communica- 
tion by informing the Fellows an had rejected him that he 
had — forgot to say that the leg was a wooden one. The 
Royal Society does not require “ research” regarding “ sym- 
pathetic powder.” They job, which is much more profitable. 
hey are rarely hoaxed except by humbugs whom they know 
already; they are far too knowing to be taken in by entire 
strangers of whom nothing can be got. ‘This is the weakness 
of the Royal Society. The Government, with long believing 
hope, make them custodians of money and patrons of offices. 
The money they do not vote to themselves ; but they vote it 
not to their rivals. ‘The offices they sometimes give to each 
other, though usually they reserve them for the sons, sons- 
in-law, relatives, and humble aiders of the voters. The 
Royal Society has in its day done admirable work; it may 
even do more if it would simply remember that, to parody 
Bacon, the true.philosopher is he who loveth facts better 
than filthy lucre. But we fear the temptation will be too 
great. When Captain Lemuel Gulliver visited the Academy 
of Projectors in Lagado his master handed him some money: 
to give to the philosophers “who are always begging of 
visitors.” The Academy of Lagado, as is well known, was 
intended by Swift as a satire on the Royal Society; and, 
curiously enough, the eleemosynary trait of its character seems 
to stick to it still. But we shall not at present tell any tales, 
though many could be related which would show this. We 
have nothing corresponding to the French Institute in this 
country. We have a multiplicity of more or less important 
societies, all working on their own account, and many of them 
working against each other. The Royal Society might form a 
nucleus for such an Academy. But, until this—the oldest of 
the learned societies in England—gets thoroughly purged and 


gain t 
aeons Above all, no society can be a true custodian of 
ng 
of pushing doctors and -givers ; from which the Rowan 
Hemiltone and the De Morgans held aloof; and which ex. 


cludes by reason of its enormous fees many savants who are 
learned, though poor. And of such is the kingdom of Science! 





3 CONCEIT. 

It would be difficult to name a vice so innocent towards 
others as conceit. Your impatience, your apathy, your. fret. 
fulness, your carelessness, your garrulity, your vagance, 
all these, almost all faults and foibles in the catal of 
human imperfection, have it inevitable to them to inlleh eens 
and vexations on people you have to do with; your conceit 
leaves them never a whit the worse. And yet there is nothing 
man resents so much as conceit in his fellow man. The dis. 
play of it arouses an aggressive desire for the reformation of 
the offender which can only be satiated by his miserable 
abashment, and to that end many will take over a mere casual] 
acquaintance an amount of trouble which few would think 
worth while for the cure of downright depravity in any person 
in whom or had not the immediate interest of near kinship 
or responsible connection. While there is.a. watchful delicacy 
about even alluding toany other mental or moral defect in the 
presence of a person known to be one of those possessing it, 
or rather possessed by it, not only politeness but reasonable 
kindness is constantly set aside without compunction for the 
sake of giving the conceited the giftie of seeing themselves as 
ithers see them—with their least softening spectacles on. 
One would think it need not matter much to anyone of us if 
our friend has more admiration for himself than we have for 
him ; yet his-error is one which it is scarcely in human nature 
to tolerate, and for him charity bears the pedagogue’s whip. 


It isevery man’s mission to inflict wholesome discipline for 


his good on the conceited man. 

It might be supposed that the peculiar annoyance, as if 
from some impertinence to ourselves personally, caused by 
other people’s conceit, is from its bringing with it a sense of 
offence pore Ste — The sinner is, we might take it, by 
overra , disavowing our superiority or claiming a 
een equality; or, if what he thinks 1 oat of in himself 
is something which wedo not at all possess, his merit must, in 
his own mind at all events, go to prove our deficiency. And 
probably some of the resentment against conceit does have 
its source in this feeling; and, where the conceit has in it, 
beyond its own mere unalloyed self-gratulation, the ill 
flavours of ‘nce and assumption, the resentment — 
it will consciously derive much from such a source. But a 
homeopathic conflict of conceit against conceit does not 
account forall. Else why are teachers, and even parents, so 
apt to use against this particular fault an asperity and bitter- 
ness which might seem more fitly measured to larger faults 
which go overlooked ?—why do they so commonly infuse a 
sort of spitefulness into their rebukes and their hints ?—why 
do they feel in the culprit’s mortification a pleasure akin to 
cruelty which would be far enough from them if the mortifica- 
tion had been never so well deserved by naughtiness? It is 
amusing to see the care with which parents who never think 
of keeping watch for the young upshooting of other ill weeds 
guard against the tiniest growth of what might come to be 
conceit. Generally the plan taken is to snub the clever chil- 
dren and to tell the pretty ones they are plain. Not much 
comes of it in any way; and cannot come. When there 
isany result, it is usually a morbid self-depreciation—conceit 

ned and driven inward—which, though a less irritating 
phase of the malady to other people, is infinitely more harm- 
ful in lessening the usefulness as well as the happiness of 
the sufferer. But oftenest the clever and the pretty find 
themselves out betimes, and, seeing through the improvingly 
meant epee practised upon them, take them as compli- 
ments and are the more able to appreciate their gifts and 
graces. If their minds are actively sop wiholnnenalé employed 


they will be none the worse for the knowledge. To be 
honestly aware of advantages, to feel a pleasure in their 











possession even, need no more be conceit than is the swallow’s 
confidence and pleasure in its power of flight. | 
Real conceit seems to be partly the over-estimation of what 
one is, and therefore of what one does, and partly the living, 
as it were, before a looking-glass taking notice of one’s-self. 
Sometimes the over-estimation may be only apparent; the 
ity one supposes in one’s-self may have really existed, may 
otal exist, but the time which should have gone to cultivating 
and Ae ee it; it has been frit- 
tered away in ttle exhibitions; and has dwindled for want of 
= to make it-more. Bystanders, seeing no signs of it, 
li 


eve it never was but as an hallucination of demented 


vanity ; but it did once have its place as a rational prompting 


to the exercise of a faculty, and it is possible that the faculty 
may have been worth exercising. The chattering sciolist, the 


half-skilled superfluous dilettante, may have in them so 
much instinctive ability as, with the plodding zeal of humility, 


goes to make sound philosophers ar ong artists. They’ 
could 


were right, eee in thinking get over the race- 


course, but they kept stopping on the way to pat their heads 


and give themselves sugar plums, and so they never got near 


the goal. Unhappily, such runners are apt to believe in their: 


capabilities for the extremest prowess, just because they have 


never at any time tested their strength to the full. What 
they have done they have done with such ease that surely’ a: 


little effort would make them a match for the best. Some- 


thing in them, they know not what—a genius which cannot’ 


bear harness, a nobility of nature which forbids descent into 


the arena of competition, a divine indolence, an ethereal 


carelessness—something, in fact, whatever it be, which is 
unpractical but ee superior, has hindered «them 
of craftsman’s excellence. 

not to the menial steadiness of a Whewell, a Tennyson, 
a Huxley, a Millais: they are comets, air-plants, all sorts 
of erratic wild flowers, uncatalogued stars, anything that 
cannot be calculated upon and goes its own way stnokenaly 
Nobody is so possessed of a lyre, a soul, a genius, a star, as 
the occasional poet ineapably ferocious against. grammar and 
petulant at metre. A plain-sailing Shakespeare, or Milton, or 
80, has little enough of such extra-human inspiration to boast ; 
but the amount of respectable gentlemen and ladies who are 
guided and gifted by such consummate influences is past the 
multiplication table. Something gets in their way to even 


penny-a-liner publicity: and they are scarcely likely to perceive 


that the something is conceit. 


Yet, do we know what is conceit? Can.we tell who; of 
the youthful, is under its blight? No little boy could be’ 
more liable to be aceused of it by rational creatures than the’ 


little boy who saw a picture which, of course; he-could no 
more have painted then than he-could have jumped-over the 
moon, and cheerfully remarked, “ Anch’ io son pittore.” By 
and by itturned out that he was right. But if circumstances’ 
had been adverse—if he had never got a chance of learning 
to mix the colours and the vehicles the right way—would he 
have been conceited because he never became a successful 
painter? Would the prompting have been less genuine be- 
‘cause opportunity failed ? abs | 

The doggrel that is written! the daubs that: are painted ! 
and all under the youthful inspiration that feels a power 
none looking at the execution can discern. Are we to see in’ 
such immature confidence only conceit? Or, if it be conceit 
that nerves young boneless creatures to enterprises of a 
a in which they fail, and ee —_ — ee 
ready to begin again, and try, try, try, till they fail past the 
strength ta seh again, as Fs do, or with final gasps 
rise again and triumph, as the dozen do—then, if this be con- 
ceit, as doubtless it is, let us thank God for conceit, and be a 
little lenient even to the simpletons in whom conceit is but 
an enervating mistake. Conceit in the young means the 
possibility of immortal success,-of ludicrous failure. If there 
were no conceit among the young, what would there be for 
the world but decent, self-seeking, so much per cent. respec- 
tability? ‘For the gain of the future, for kindly pity’s sake 
to-day, let us be a little more lenient to conceit than we are, 
remembering that, if without it there meed be no bathos of 
presumption in the dust, there could be no ascension of low- 
born greatness to the heights. 






ese superlunary beings descend. 
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MEN-OF-WAR. | 
A Manual of Naval Architecture, the 
ers, Fj 4, of the Mercantite Marine, Shipbuttders Boe ‘Ship. 
&c.. London : John Murray, Albemarlestret. ett 
Captain Colomb, whose reputation both for seamanship 
and science stands deservedly high, must have alarmed many 
of his colleagues when, a few weeks ago, in a lecture delivered 


‘at the Royal United Serviee Institution, he spoke of sails as 
senseless 


burdens to a man-of-war, and condemned for most 
ships the cumbrous complication which is.now in use. He 
applied to the theory of sails the rigid tests. of scientific 
criticism and mathematical calculation; and showed, beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, that, in the use of canvas for the pur- 
— of propulsion, there-was ample room for improvement. 

is, however, is only one instance out of many of the 
necessity which has arisen of -late years for the application of 
scientific tests to nautical matters, and especi y -to. ship- 
building ; and, more, of the substitution of scientific for 
arbitrary methods in all matters relating to naval construc- 


‘tion. The question to be solved is apparentl simple, and 


involves nothing more than the assurance of equilibrium 


between the substance floated and the fluid in which the 


sttbstance “is required to float. So long, indeed, as the ques- 
tion was fairly confined to these narrow limits,. it was simple 
enough, and demanded little more than the skill to apply a 
fixed principle in a varied way. Ships of several and various 
sizes had’ to be built, but the principle of construction was 
uniform. So the chief labour devolved on the shipwright, 
while the scope for the exercise of originality on the part of 
the designer was comparatively slight. With the introduc- 
tion of ironclad construction and the increased use of steam 


. | all this simplicity vanished. New provisions had to be made, 


fresh difficulties arose, intricate combinations compelled 
attention, till the mere professional skill of the builder 
unaided by the scientific ingenuity of the architect was fairly 
overpowered ; shipbuilding became what it is now, a scientific 
study, and involved in every one of its branches the solution 
of novel and intricate scientific problems. A ship like the 
ill-fated Hurydice had to provide for the carriage of its masts, 
its rigging, and its ordnance, and for the accommodation of 
its crew; its construction was, necessarily, a matter for 
straightforward calculation. Buta ship-hke-the-Inflezible has 
to provide for the cafriage of ordnance which ‘no land forts 
ever are provided with; of armour-plating two feet» thick, of 


engines: to it at the rate of fifteen: knots an hour; and 


not only- this, but engines for steering, for working the.guns, 


-and for various other purposes. In designing the first vessel, 


a piece of straightforward work had to be:done ; while; in the 
design of thé other, various ‘considerations calling for the 
exercise of great ingenuity and especially of scientitic skill 
are involved. Thus the naval architect must possess now a 
combination of qualities which were totally unknown a few 
years ago, and he is now placed as he should be; on a higher 
platform than the builder. ; 
To appreciate the meaning of these remarks no work which 
has appeared for many years can give such valuable assis- 
tance as Mr. White’svolume on Naval Architecture. His ex- 
perience as a lecturer on this subject and as a practical con- 
structor at the Admiralty qualify him sufficiently for the 
task he has undertaken; more than this, he«is to be con- 
gratulated on the expert and successful manner of its accom- 
plishment. To write a readable work on such a subject is 
not easy. Mr. White’s manual is, however, very ‘readable, 
and even in matters which cannot readily be divested of 
technical or scientific treatment is easily intelligible. His 
object is to secure a larger audience than ae naturally be 
expected to listen to him. In the preface he explains that 
his experience in lecturing to naval officers at the Naval 
College at. Greenwich has encourgaged him in this hope, 
“One great object which I have kept in view throughout has 
been to endeavour to awaken in the minds of seamen an 
intelligent interest in the observation of deep-sea waves and 


{the behaviour of ships;” on the. ground that “ upon such 
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observations further in the theory of naval archi- 
tecture largely depends ;” and, further, on the ground that, 
“although much has been done of late years, especially by 
officers of the Royal Navy, still more remains to be done.” 
But, after all, one of the most important objects Mr. White 


hae in view is that through his work “the whole range of 


naval architecture may be welcomed by a wider circle of 


» yoaders;” and his wish is to give not only naval architects, but 


members of Parliament, yachtsmen and officers either of the 


ae Navy or Mercantile Marine sufficient information not, 
on 


ly to instruct but interest them. 
Mr. White opens his book, very naturally, with a chapter 


on Buoyancy, and his opening sentence, which asserts that “a 


ship floating at rest in still water must displace a volume of 
water having a weight equal to her own weight,” will hardly 
be disputed. He proceeds, however, to show how much is 
involved in this principle, which till recently was onl 

dimly appreciated, but which has influenced largely the archi- 
tecture rt our more modern men-of-war. But even here, at 
the very outset, a difficulty arises in determining what is the 
weight of a ship. In bygone days a method of calculation 
of a rule-of-thumb kind, called “ builder’s measurement,” 
was accepted as satisfactory. That is, it was satisfactory so 
long as shipbuilding ran in a certain groove and was confined 


to the use of certain materials. The calculation of tonnage. 


on the basis of the length and breadth of a vessel indicated, 
approximately and indeed fixed, her weight; but, with the 
introduction of steam and iron, this method failed utterly. 
As a result, the tonnage of men-of-war is now settled by its 


‘actual displacement in the water. This is naturally a truer 
method, and since the year 1872 has been adopted to express: 


the tonnage of ships in the Royal Navy. To show how mis- 
leading is the old method we will instance the Devastation, 


‘whose displacement, when immersed to her maximum draught 


or “ load-line,” is 9,190 tons, but whose weight, calculated on 
the old “ builder’s measurement,” is nearly 4,407 tons. To 
return, however, to the subject of buoyancy. Having to 

rovide for the immersion of a certain weight, and being guided 
»y ths principle of specific gravity we have already referred 
to, the weight has to be regarded from two points of view, 


‘namely, of the vessel and of its freight. To build a ship 


that would float but could carry nothing would hardly prove 
of much service. It is clear, then, that as the second con- 
sideration is the more important, it is essential to use the 
most rigid economy in the construction of the hull. The less 


the hull weighs the more room there is for a cargo, whether 


of souls or goods. In the construction of merchant. ships 
this is apparent, and is provided for by the exercise of a 
certain amount of mechanical ingenuity without much trouble. 
But one of the great drawbacks in ironclad construction is 


the severity with which the architect is handicapped by the 


mere fact that he is compelled to load his hull with iron; in 
fact, part of tho freight has to be borne by the hull and to be 
distributed over it. In the merchant vessel the object of 
saving in the weight of the hull is to increase its cargo- 
carrying power, and in the man-of-war it is wanted for an 
increase in either offensive or defensive power, or, in other 
words, for coals, engines, or ordnance. To prevent the 
constantly-inereasing weight of armour-plating which has 
been found necessary from simply swamping a vessel and de- 
‘stroying her principal function as a gun carriage, the appli- 
cation of scientific methods to construction was indispensable. 
The result which has been arrived at during the past ten 
years of naval construction is most. remarkable; for it is 
found that the application of scientific consideratiors, first, 
as a supplement, then as the guide to professional skill, has 
had the effect of giving greater room for machinery. and other 
offensive or defensive materials in the heaviest armoured 
ironclad than in the old-fashioned totally unarmoured frigate. 
Thus it has been found that, whereas in wooden men-of-war 
the weight of the hull is usually half the total displace- 
ment of the vessel, in ironclads it is reduced to 30 or 
40 per cent. To preserve buoyancy, under unfavourable con- 
ditions, such as leakage or , has been one of the 
greatest obstacles to the naval architect ; but in ironclad con- 
struction the use of water-tight com ents and double 
skins or double bottoms has proved of high value. So 





valuable, indeed, are they deemed that, while in the earlier 
ironclads the number of water-tight compart is very 
small, being limited in the Gorgon to thirty-nine, in the 
Inflezible provision has been made for as many as 135.. Since 
the introduction of the torpedo as an element in naval warfare 
the use of double skins, or the cellular system, is regarded ag 
indispensable. Mr. White instances the Great Eastern as a 
proof of their value, as although she ran ashore and 
tore a hole eighty feet long in her outer skin, no water 
entered the hold. Similarly; the Agincourt when she ran on 
to the Pearl sustained a certain amount of damage but no 
vital injury. © . Peay | 

We cannot follow Mr. White, interesting as it might be, 
erat his chapters on Statical Stability, where he defines 
very clearly the difference between ships which are “ crank,” 
or “steady,” or “ stiff,” and shows, with equal clearness, 
what their qualities depend on. His chapters on the oscillation 
of ships at sea and on deep sea waves contain also some very 
interesting matter, and deserve especial notice on account of 
the readable form to which he has been able to reduce infor. 
mation which is usually given symbolically, in mathematica] 
language of the most crabbed kind. Any one who is conyer- 
sant with the valuable contributions of Mr. Froude, or Dr. 
Woolley, or M. Bertin ‘on this subject will appreciate the 
simplicity and clearness with which Mr. White has been able 
to deal with it without at the same .time robbing it of 
genuine professional value. On tension, strains, and the use 
of materials there is also very interesting matter and a 
remarkable amount of information conyeyed:in a small com- 
pass. At the present time his remarks on the use of steel in 
construction, and the unmistakable superiority of iron or 
steel to wood in all classes of vessels, are worthy of special 
attention, and point, we cannot but feel, to a marked depar- 
ture in naval construction from old forms and the limits 
imposed to the constructor’s ingenuity. When Mr. Smith 
could state at Portsmouth last week that Mr. Froude had 
satisfied him the new steel corvette Iris would eventually give 
a speed of twenty knots an hour, we seem to be told, in terms 
of the gravest significance, that we are entering on an era of 
naval construction not. only full of hope but of possibi- 
lity so far as the naval architect is concerned. 

Some of the most original, and, indeed, novel matter Mr. 
White has reserved for his last chapters on Propulsion and 
Steering. The possibility of substituting air for steam and 
the substitution of steam steering for manual labour are en- 
tered into by Mr. White with great.detail, and are valuable. 
as containing careful records of the most important experi- ~ 
ments which have been made in this direction. But to attempt 
to quote from him, so as to convey any accurate or satisfac- 
tory idea of the information he has to give on any of these 
points, is out of the question. Throughout, we may say; each 
chapter is so closely written and so carefully excludes irrele- 
vant and unimportant matter, or what may be termed pad- 
ding, that mere quotation is useless. To understand and 
appreciate this volume it-must be read. When wesay that it 
can be studied with advantage by an unscientific or unpro- 
fessional reader we give Mr. White his-due, and state simply 
that he has the power of imparting interest and simplicity to 
a technical and professional subject. When we state, further, 
that his. work is now used as a text book for students of naval 
architecture we indicate clearly; we trust, its professional 
value. But of the general value as a carefully-compiled work 
on naval architecture there is no question. We doubt, in- 
deed, if Mr. White has a rival in the line he has so success- 
fully and ably appropriated. 


KERAMOS. 


Kéramos and Other Poems. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. London: 
G. Routledgo and Sons. : 
Mr. Longfellow’s new poem deals with the art of pottery, 
as its name suggests, and it does so in an inoffen- 
sive narrative and in rhymed octosyllabic verse. Those 
who are familiar with the author’s earlier writings, and 
who is not, will scarcely require to be told that the 
workmansh'p is very slight, but neat and- graceful. or 








ee 


————SEE 


himself. The sunlight. tl 
flecks his garments into a motley - of brightness. and 
effect, together with 
‘the hum of the wheel and the fitful song of the potter, trans- 
rts the poet into a trance, through which he visits all the 
‘amous ceramic manufactories of the world. This is a descrip- 
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| that the tone of the rhythm is not so much a song asa plea- 
sant warble. ‘ Kéramos,’ in fact, is only just saved from fies 


completely commonplace by the 7 pra e artifice of style, the 
result of life-long epee w 

before the eye of the reader throughout, and rounds off the 

cleverly by bringing him in again definitely at the close. 

ut we must tell the story, such asit is. The poet stands by 


the wheel of a potter, who is plying his task under a blossom- 


ing hawthorn tree, and singing a stave now and then to solace 
t. through the moving leaves. above 


shade, gold and black, and this strange 


tion of his first stage:— 

What land is this that seems to be 
A mingling of the land and sea? 
This land of sluices, dikes, and dunes? 

_ This water-nct, that tesselates ~ 

The landscape? This unending maze 
Of gardens, through whose latticed gate 
The imprisoned pinks and tulips gaze ; 
‘Where in long summer afternoons 
The sufshiné, softened by the haze, 
Comes meres down as through a screen; 
Where over fields and pastures 
The painted ships float high in air, 
And over all and everywhere 
The sails of windmills sink and soar 
Like wings of sea gulls on the shore? 


From Holland the spirit takes him swiftly to the Charente, 
the country of Palissy, whose familiar history is described in 
the same exasperating style of interrogation and not so 
prettily. From France he flies to “ the bright Majorican Isle 
that lends its softened name to art,” and so on to Italy, where 
a rapid sketch is given of the iridescent ware of Gubbio, of 
the pottery of Francesco Xanto, and of the school of Luca 


della Robbia, or, as Mr. Longfellow writes, Lucca. We then 


pass with our poet to Cairo, the song of the original potter 
accompanying us and repeating its dreamy measure at in- 
tervals. China is next described, and in this fantastic and 
singular country the poet certainly finds himself inspired to 


a more adequate characterisation in describing the ries. 
of celadon and willow-pattern, and in visiting the porcelain-' 


tower of Nankin. The aerial journey closes in Japan, where 
again we sink to very common ground in the sketch of the 
workshops of Imari, and the mirror held up to nature by the 


artists ‘of those marvellous islands smiled down on by the 
poet then recovers from his vision, 
returns to earth, and finds that the potter, at the sound of 
noon, has just stopped his wheel and broken off his song, thus 
that bound his visitor, and so the poem 


cone of Fusiyama. The 


breaking the spe 
closes. . 


If but very modified praise can be awarded to ‘Kéra- 


mos,’ that praise will seem high indeed beside what is 
ieft for the other poems. Not one of them will increase the 
fame of its author, not one of them is worthy to sustain it. 
Two strains in Mr. Longfellow’s voice, two strings in his 
slight and rustic lyre, have especially won to him in past 
years admirers on both sides of the Atlantic. One of these is 


that which points a homely moral in simple music which 


easily remains in a mind not overburdened with harmonies. 
“The Psalm of Life” is the best example of this. The other 
is that in which the poet weaves a romantic story or chain 
of topographical associations around some ‘tourist halting- 
place; the type of this will always be the pleasant lines enti- 


tled“ Nuremburg.” There can be no question that the Anglo- | pe 


Saxon public has for the last forty years greatly over-esti- 
mated the value of these two forms of the poetic gift. — Mr. 
Longfellow has done much better things ; he has written 
some sonnets which are among the best written in our age, 
but it is not for these that the average reader — him, but 
for the successive series of moral narratives, didactic fables, 
instructive lyrics, or what not, broadly embraced under the 
title of “ Birds of Passage.” In the present volume we have 
a fifth “flight,” as the author it, of these familiar 
feathered friends. The last comers are not much worse than 
the old ones, but they are just poor enough to be absolutely 
worthless, to have no remnant of that slight bloom and fresh- 





keeps the potter himself 


-— 


ness that kept their earlier compeers a little while alive. No 
competent judge of verse can possibly deny that such remini- 
scences of ae fancy as “ Vittoria Colonna,” the mere 
record of a tourist's visit to Inarimé, were unworthy of pre- 
servation; no one can pretend that there is either. force or 
thos ve the lame ballad of re Revenge of Rain-in-the- 
ace,” en a narrative piece “The Emperor's Glove,” 
begine in thie manners, ee ae 
On St. Bavan’ i 
Half of Flanders, his domain, = 
Charles the Emperor once was standing, 
While beneath him on the landing 
Stood Duke Alva and his train, 
we know perfectly well how it will prodeed, and we give a 
weary sigh. The only exceptions to the entire poverty of 


| these new “ Birds of Passage” are “A Dutch Picture,” a 


bright little interior, representing a certain Simon Danz, 
buccaneer, at home among his tulips on the Maas (wrongl 
spelt Maese in every instance), and “Castles in Spain,” whic 
contains some picturesque stanzas. 
The sonnets dre much better, but not up to Mr. Long- 
fellow’s average. There is nothing here equal to some of the 
magnificent Italian sonnets of earlier volumes. One on “ The 
Harvest Moon” is exceedingly pretty, and “The Three 
Silences of Molinos,” addressed to the Hermit of Aniesbury, 
the venerable poet Whittier, contains a striking thought 
expressed in dignified’ tas But we fail to see the 
advantage of addressing to Mr. Tennyson thé lines entitled 
“'Wapentake,” and their closing sestett contains a non- 
sequitur which is curiously infelicitious :— 
Not of the howling dervishes of song, 
Who craze the brain with their delirious dance 
Art thou, O, sweet historian of the heart ! 
Therefore to thee the laurel-leaves belong, 


To thee our love and our allegiance, 
For thy allegiance to the poet's art; 


that is to say, the reason why Mr. Longfellow admires Mr. 


Tennyson is, not because of his delicacy of fancy, his exquisite 
workmanship, his versatility and sudden inimitable beauties 
but because he is not a “ howling dervish,” by which he ma 
be supposed to mean a brilliant and audacious lyrist. 
most negative reason for admiration, and inappropriate too, for 
in his. youth the author of the ‘ Sea Fairies’ and ‘The Vision 
of Sin’ was habitually branded with epithets of this ere: 
brious kind for his daring experiments in rhythm and subject. 
Would Mr. Longfellow have every poet such another as he is 
himself? Weare sorry that this acrimonious note should 
spoil the quiet melodies of his usually kindly verse. © ~ ~~ 

The last-fifty pages of the volume are filled with translo. 
tions, principally: from Virgil and Ovid. They are barely 
even metrical.. Seven sonnets and a canzone ‘from Michael 
Angelo are translated from’ thé old refacimento, although 
Guasti’s original text has now for many years been at the 
service of scholars, and although Mr. Symonds’s literal version 
of the latter has entirely superseded all such translations. 
It is, in short, a duty with Mr. Longfellow’s friends to prevent 
him from publishing any more such volumes as this to the 
discredit of his earlier work. 





VICTOR HUGO’S NEW POEM. 
Le Pape. Par Victor Hugo. Paris: Calmann Levy. 

M. Victor Hugo is indeed an indefatigable writer. Scarcely 
are the leaves of one book cut when we are invited to the 
rusal of another, while yet a third is announced as shortly 
to be published. The remarkable feature of all this fertilit 
is the uniform merit of the work produced so rapidly ; eac 
new volume is as fresh, as full of vital energy as if its author 
had been resting idle for a generation. In some respects M. 
Hugo’s new work is likely to appeal more directly to criticism 
than his recent imprecation of the Second Empire. To begin 
with, ‘Le Pape’ is a poem, and Victor Hugo is much more 
interesting as poet than as historian. Secondly, ‘ Le Pape’ 
is apparently a recent work, whereas ‘L’Histoire d’un Crime 
belonged to the literature of twenty years ago, and told us 
only what we knew before, that Victor Hugo was a great 
writer ; this tells us that he is a great writer still. Whenan 
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author reaches the age of Victor Hugo every year makes its 


mark. It would, therefore, have been most illogically enthu- 
siastic to assume that because ‘ L’Art d’Etre Grand- ’ was 
good ‘ Le ’ must of necessity be good also. But enthusiasm 
would have right, for ‘Le Pape’ may fairly be classed 
with some of the finest work in ‘Ia dan 

much of which it closely resembles in treatment and of which 
it would indeed form a very appropriate section. oe its 
appearance follows so closely upon the death of Pius IX., it 
is happily not a political ery hlet. That its existence is con- 
n with that of the 


bright proniise which attended Mastai faded away 
into the bigotry of Pio Nono may be fairly considered as one 
of the impulses of the present production. But the poem is no 
savage satire or fierce invective of any particular person; it 
is a great reflective poem on an institution—we could almost 
call it a sermon, but that the word might suggest a tedious- 
ness which certainly is not in the work. 

The poem opens dramatically at night in the Vatican, in 
the Pope’s room. The Pope exclaims, “Ah! I sleep at 
last,” and so falls asleep. Sleeping, he dreams a dream 
which constitutes the poem, and which or very vey s be 
called ‘L’art d’Etre Pape,’ for it is the whole duty of a ope 
as conceived by the mind of Victor Hugo. The kings of the 
earth come to the Pontiff boastful of their power, of their 

ride, and he, not a little to their surprise, preaches to them 
essons of humility and love; then, full of penitence and 
regret for his past splendour, he says farewell to Rome, and 
sets out, a sort of second and sacred Ahasuerus, to wander 
through the world :— 


Errer comme Jésus, le va-nu-pieds divin. 


Like the wandering Jew of medieval legend he passes from 
place to. place, from the councils of priests to the hovels of 
peasants, everywhere teaching the true principles of Chris- 
tianity, everywhere upholding virtue, faith, reverence, love, 
truth. He comes between contending armies, command- 


ing them to drop their weapons; he interferes between the }, 


factions of a civil war; he is with the condemned upon the 
scaffold and bids the hangman hold his hand; he is with the 
builders of churches, advising them to put beds into their 
stately edifices for the r of winter time. Finally, he 
arrives at Jerusalem and delivers a general exposition of 


de des Siécles,’ 


te Pope, is probable enough. The. 
regret which Liberalism all over the world felt when the | that society is a vampire, feeding upon the good and the poor. 
Cardinal these latter generally synonymous terms with Victor Rese. 
The business of man is to fight a good fight against thege 
monsters and to. give lar ye in charity. This last is an 
especially strong point in the 
a man from a disbelief in God by a timely gift of 
as M. Myriel converted Jean Valjean into M. Madeleine 
by an appropriate donation of candlesticks. Victor Hugo’g 
politics are as simple as his ethics, and may be expressed in 
one word, “‘ France.” His hatred for the Prussians is undying, 
and those who may take up ‘ Le Pape’ in the expectation of 
finding somewhere an onslaught upon the detested German 
will not be disappointed. Teuton tyranny serves to point a 
moral, The Pope implores proud priests not to imitate = * 


Popes enough to whom such a vision would ie. 
eabemy hed As usual, the lines < abide -tee 
ugo works are full of a child-like simplicity: The H 


stem, like the Ruskin political economy, is 
le for its sublime indi donee se'nbbualiatedl 


that is is wrong, is a favourite text of the creed, and j 
like the hero of a fairy-story is perpetually fighting 
against kings, war, and, above all, society. These are the 
bears upon which he is always expending his strength and hs 
indignation. He teaches us again, as he has 

before, that all kings are wicked ; that all wars are eyip- 


tangle 


ugo ethics. His ry converts 
read, just 


Les nat se volent entr’eux 
Les Alsaces, les » les Strasbourgs, les Hanovres, 


But we forget and forgive the occasional incoherency, the 
occasional want of logic, for the sake of the beauty of the 
workmanship, for the nobility and sincerity which everywhere 
animate the poem, and, above all, for the heartfelt belief in 
man which is itschief inspiration. Victor Hugo’s enthusiasm 

y carry him too far at times, but he carries his reader with 
him for the moment with such lines as these :— a 


Quoi! tandis que ]a-hant l’immense Eternel pense ; 

Tandis que sans fatigue et sans fin il dépense 

La lumiére, et maintient les soleils au complet, 

Pour que tout marche et vive, et pour pre qu’il est; 
is que dans cette ombre ow court le météore 

Tl nous de avec ses prunelles d’aurore ; 

Tandis qu'il met au monde énorme un tel ciment 

Que rien ne s’est défait dans le bleu firmament 

Le jour ot dans le ciel que d’autres cieux pondérent, 

Les formidables vents démuselés grondérent ; 

Tandis qu’il fait réder plus d’astres dans les cieux, 





Plus d’éclairs, plus de voix, plus de bruits, plus de feur, 
Plus de prodiges, noirs ou sereins, sur les gréves, 
Sur les monts, dans les bois, que homme n’a de réves ; 
Tandis qu'il est cet étre inconcevable-la, 
Nous prétres, nous vieillards, drapés d’un falbala, 
Plus chargés de bijoux que des filles publiques, 
Turnant vers les faux biens nos extases obliques, , 
Tandis que lui, celui qui ne prend ni ne vend, ; 
, le sombre Seigneur de la foudre est vivant, 
Nous, sous quelque portail oi ou d’abbaye, 
Nous offrons et montrons 4 la foule ébah’e ed 
Sous le pourpre d’un dais et les plis d’un camail, 
Un petit bon Dieu rose avec des yeux d’émail ! } 
Un Jésus de carton! un Eternel de cire ! 
‘Le Pape’ will scarcely add any fresh lustre to Victor Hugo’ 
name. He cannot be considered any the greater for having 
written it, for. it does not reveal in him any new power, or, 
indeed, any new ideas. Victor Hugo was just the same to us 
before he wrote ‘Le Pape’ as he is afterwards. But this in 
itself is saying much. Victor Hugo is an old man, andif 
in his old age he can do work which is worthy to havea 
place with the labour of his youth, we have every cause to 
be satisfied. We have no reason whatever for complaining, 
because, if he cannot surpass, he can still rival the brightest 
and strongest of his creations. ‘Le Pape’ is as typical an 
example of Victor Hugo’s work as anything that So 
it; it is full of vigour, the author still rejoices’ in the large 
effects, in the striking contrasts, in the bold massing of light 
and shade which the world has been familiar with for some 
half a century. The work shows no signs of wearmess; 
Victor Hugo seems as strong and as reckless in his s 
as he was in the days when the Jewnes-Frances were 
by the hugo litrie féroce which Gautier describes. Perhap 
the most curious impression left by the poem is the feeling of 
surprise that the school of writers, of painters, of artists of 
all sorts who most strongly uphold the Part pour Vart theory, 
and are indignant if art ventures to teach anything what- 


faith :— 
mae j'ai dit au ae j'ai dit & vane : 
us de guerre étrang guerre ci 
Plus d’échafaud. Devant le ciel bleu Liberté, 
Egalité devant la mort, rnité 
Devant le Pére. Aimons. Force, aide la faiblesse, 


Eclai i nuit ; — vous blesse. 
Pais acti pardon. Soyes cléments ay ae 
Le droit des bons c’est d’étre au méchant fraternels, . 
Le juste qui n’a pas d’amour sort du précepte ; 
Les tigres et les loups de son rayonnement, 
* * * . * ¥ 
A qui n’a plus hier ne prenez pas demain ; 
Laissez 4 tous les temps de racheter les fautee. 
Soyez d’humbles songeurs, soyez des Ames hauter, 
Riches, c’est en donnant qu’on s’enrichit ; semez. 
Pauvres, la pauvreté n’est point la haine ; aimez. 

The Pope concludes by declaring in favour of Jerusalem as 
the true temple of the Christian faith, and receives the bless- 
ing of God. Then, in a moment we are brought back again to 
the Vatican, to the bed room whence we started. It is morn- 
ing ; the Pope awakes and exclaims, “ What a fearful dream I 
have had !” | 

The central idea of the poem, that of a sovereign pontiff 
learning in a dream the duties of the successors of St. Peter, 
as they would have been understood by the founder of Chris- 
tianity and His Apostles is, as is usual with Victor Hugo, 
simple enough ; it is the magnificent treatment which gives it 
its value. So, too, the conclusion, while Hugoesque in the 
extreme, is in reality all the more effective in its satire from 
its very simplicity, which helps to lower the effect of mere 
surprise that Victor Hugo is too fond of. From what we 
know of many of the Popes, any such dream would only too 
probably have been followed by such an awaking, and, if the 

cynical iniquity of a John . would scarcely be disturbed 
by « dream of Galilean reform, there were many well-meaning 








ever, should regard as their head, their leader, their Pope, 
an author who is perpetually teaching, whose 
occasionally does interfere with his art, and whose latest 

is smeatientiy. a homily of more than one hundred and fifty 





pages. 
THOMAS AIRD. 
The Poetical Works of Thomas Aird. Fifth Edition. With a Memoir, 
_ the Rev. Jardine Wallace, B.A. Edinburgh and Leadon We 


The quiet, uneventful life of Mr. Aird, as peaceful and 
modestly tuneful as the course of one of the streams in his 
own native glens, is a subject which might have been made 
interesti y such a master of biography as his friend Mr. 
Thomas lyle, but which seems tame and commonplace 
enough when treated by any hand but that of a master. 
Born on the banks of the Tweed, among the hills and glens 
which Sir Walter Scott has consecrated to romance, the son 
of a Roxburghshire yeoman, Aird studied at Edinburgh 
University when the intellectual life of Modern Athens was 
at its height, about the time when the Edinburgh Review was 
the most famous of English periodicals, and its literary and 
political despotism received a spirited challenge from a 
younger set of men than its illustrious contributors in the 
establishment of Blackwood’s Magazine. As Mr. Wallace 
says, the Scottish metropolis was at that time “in a state of 
intellectual ferment, and the whole atmosphere was 
with electricity.” Aird caught the prevailing fever, and 
resolved to seek fame and fortune in literature. He pub- 
lished poems and essays which attracted the favourable 
notice of “ Christopher North,” and was enrolled among the 
contributors to “ Maga.” But he soon found that he had 
not the strength to hold his own among such rivals as De 
Quincey, Wilson, Lockhart, Hogg, and other powerful 
writers, and retired to Dumfries to edit a Conservative news- 
paper, write poetry, correspord with his eminent friends, and 
repeat Sir Walter Scott’s dictum that “ literature should be-w 
staff and not acrutch.” This is Mr. Aird’s whole history. 
It furnishes abundant materials for a quietly coloured picture 
to one who knows how to make any human life interesting. 
We might have had from Mr. Carlyle, if he had thought the 
subject worthy of his hand and within reach of his conveni- 
ence, exquisite pictures of the borderland scenery amidst 
which the youthful poet, in happy lightness of heart, 
scribbled his first verses, “ran about the braes,” and 
“paddlit in the burn” as a healthy young boy should. 
Then we might have had a description of the tumultuous 
literary society, the babel of struggling ambitions and ani- 
mosities, intensified by the narrowness of the arena and the 
breadth of the audience, into which the simple youth was 
plunged. It is, indeed, a pity that Mr. Carlyle, who lived in 
the thick of this turmoil, and carried his own ardent ambi- 
tion and jealous scrutiny through it all, has never described 
the Edinburgh of fifty or sixty years ago, with its numerous 
notabilities and nobodies who thought themselves to be some- 
bodies. He might also have found a congenial subject in the 
latter days of Thomas Aird, and given us a moving example 
of a praiseworthy life in the country editor’s quiet pursuit 
of letters in freedom and independence, his renunciation of 
the stormy aspirations of his youth, and his steady discharge 
of a duty which could bring him only local celebrity. In the 
hands of Mr. Carlyle, a memoir of this minor poet and excel- 
lent man might have become full of interest. But Mr. 
Wallace, whose memoir is prefixed to this volume, cannot be 
gaid to have succeeded in making the dry bones live. 

It is impossible upon the evidence of the poems here 
republished to assign Mr. Aird the high rank which the 
author of the memoir claims for him. Mr. Wallace speaks of 
him as a man of genius, instances one poem as a pee that 
“has never been surpassed in elegiac verse, and deserves a 
place beside Cowper’s imperishable lines,” and another as“‘a 
poe of daring originality which in — of epic grandeur 

often been compared with the ‘Inferno’ and ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’” and “though only a fragment, is a colossal one, and 
displays in its conception and terrific imagery the splendour 
of a bold imagination.” That these eulogies are penned in 
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which Mr. Wallace advances in proof of them. The 
is his extract from Mr. Aird’s elegiac poem, “ My Mother's 


blood, so touching is the cry of filial , 
eb ching cry agony over a parent's 
. _“ Oh, rise, and sit in soft attire | 
Wait but to know my soul’s desire f 


From “The Devil’s Dream,” which Mr. Wallace compares 
with ‘The Inferno’ and ‘ Paradise Lost,’ he quotes the fol- 
lowing stanzas :— 

‘* Beyond the north, where Ural hills from polar tempests run, 
porcine seer oie oa 
geen 

a@ griz error hung, u . 
’*Twas not the obedient Seraph’s form that burns before the Throne, 
Whose feathers are the pointed flames that tremble to be gone ; 
With twists of faded glory mixed, grim shad wing ; 
An aspect like the hurrying storm imed the Infernal King, 
And up he went, from native might, or holy sufferance given, 
As if to strike the starry boss of the high and vaulted heaven.” » 

We cannot say that these examples, or anything else which 
‘we have read in the volume, give us the impression that Mr. 
Aird was a man of genius in ‘poetry. He was apparently a 
‘man of vigorous intellect, delicate feelings, unaffected sense 
of na beauty, and res ble literary faculty, but 
nothing beyond this. He no vision for beauty or 
' deur in nature or life which had escaped other men; nor 

id he create - new form of words in which to clothe 
commonplace. Now hereminds us of Byron, now of Words- 
worth, now of Wilson, now of Cowper, now of Hogg, now of 
Macaulay, but he always reminds us of somebody, and never 
absorbs us in his own work. When he essays an irregular 
Pindaric form, as in his ‘ Songs of the Seasons,’ he becomes 
wild and grotesque. His descriptions of nature, not in its 
loneliness, but peopled-with homely folk, are the best things 
in the book. Mr. Carlyle did not carry compliment too 
far when, in acknowledging the receipt. of some of his 
friend’s poems, he said that he “found everywhere a healthy 
breath as of mountain breezes, a native manliness, veracity, 
and geniality.” Though Mr. Aird struck out no new vein, 
brought no revelation such as would entitle him to the name 
of genius, his work is thoroughly robust and healthy, equally 
devoid of extravagant rant and vapid sentimentality. It is 
the work of a man of a taste, tender fancy, and vigorous 
intellect, though not the work of an inspired poet. The world 
would not have been a loser if he had yielded to Mr. Carlyle’s 
prejudice “ in these sad times” for the “ plain prose form.” 

By far the most interesting documents in the memoir are 
some letters from Mr. Carlyle to his old student friend, which 
at once show the writer’s kindness of heart and contain 
characteristic allusions to his literary work. In January, 1837, 
Mr. Carlyle communicates the intelligence that “the un- 
speakable Book (‘the French Revolution’) is fairly at press, 
thank heaven. In six weeks more my share of business with 
it will be over for ever and a day! It will be worth little to 
most men, to all men; except.to me the incalculable worth of 
troubling me no more.” There is a despondent tone in these 
letters natural enough in a man who was conscious of 
vast powers, and had passed his fortieth year without getting 
them recognised. In August, 1839, he wrote that neither he 
nor his were well, and added: “ We must do the host we 


all good faith Mr. Wellace shows oting the 

when tans particularly captivated hi, citrate chao, 

in justice to such claims, we ought to quote the 
following 


Grave,” which, he says, “ might have been written in tears of 
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can. This piece of the universe called Nithsdale, in this 
section of eternity called August, 1839, is very beautiful, 
doubly beautiful to me whose head has long simmered half- 
mad with brick wilderness, dust, smoke, and loud-roaring 
confusion that meant little.” In May, 1840, enclosing a pro- 

e of the lectures on Heroes and Hero-Worship, which 
were destined to make such a sensation, he took a very gloomy 
view of his chances of success:— |. 

When you read the enclosed Program, and think that my day of execu- 
tion (‘‘ Do not hurry, good people ; there can be no sport till I am there !’’) 
is fixed for cone first, you will see too well the impossibility of writing 
any due reply. 8, | am whirling ; the rt of viewless winds! Itis 
the humour I always get into, and cannot help it. Some way or other in 
four weeks more we shall be through the business ; and hope not to resume 
itin ah . For lecturing, as indeed for arena felicity in general, I 
want two things, or perhaps ono of them; cither of them would bring the 
other with it and suffice ¢ healt’ and impudence. We must do the best we 
can; and “ be thankful ’’ always, as an old military gentleman used to say, 
** that we are not in Purgatory.” 
In 1845, in answer to a request from Aird that he would 
do his best for » book that the Rev. George Gilfillan was 
about to publish; Mr. Carlyle could not see “any clear way 
of seeking to give furtherance to a man of real merit amid 
the crowd of empty pretenders and of false judges which we 
have at present.” But the gloomiest of all these. letters, in 
which kind wishes take a sad and earnest tone from the 
writer’s despondency, is the last, dated from Chelsea in No- 
vember, 1848. In this he mb using some phrases which 
afterwards saw the light in ‘ Latter Day Pamphlets :’— — 

I get very ill on with all kinds and degrees of work in late days ; in fact, 
the aspect of the world, from one end of it to the other, especially this last 
ycar, is hateful and dismal, not to say terrible and mene and the many 
miserable meanings of it strike me dumb. The ‘‘ genera bankruptcy of 
Humbug” I call it; economics, religions, alike declaring themselves to be 
Mene Mene; all public arrangements among men falling as one huge con- 
fessed imposture, into bottomless insolvency, Nature everywhere answering, 
** No effects !’’ This is not a pleasant consummation ; one knows not how 
to syicak of this all at once, even if it had a clear meaning for one! Good 


q be with you, Cear Aird. 


These letters are the most attractive passages in Mr. 
Wallace’s Memoir, Among other correspondence-there is 
an amusing letter from “ Christopher North,” in which he 
begs Mr. Aird to furnish him with some hints for a lecture 
which he had rashly engaged to deliver to the Philosophical 
Association. “ A few hints,” says the man whose “ eloquence 
was as the rush of many waters,” “ often suffice to set my 
thoughts aflow. A pitcher or two of water may fang the well.” 


A HISTORY OF FURNITURE. 


A History of Furniture. Translated from the French of Albert Jacque- 
> _ Edited by Mrs, Bury Palliser. London: Chapman and Hall. 
There is so much to praise and toadmire in this volume 
that we make no scruple of relieving ourselves in starting of 
the principal objections which its perusal has suggested. In 
the first place, we cannot admit that the French word mobilier, 
comprising as it does in M. Jacquemart’s eyes not only the 
necessary but the accessory adornments and contents of a 
house, is fairly rendered by our English word “ furniture.” 
Rightly or wrongly, and we think quite rightly, furniture to 
eur mind conveys the idea of little more than chairs, tables, 
couches, and such like domestic articles, carpets, curtains, and 
hangings of the ordinary dwelling. To M. Jacquemart the 
word mobiier implies, in addition to these, art objects of all 
kinds, whether in marble, bronze, ivory, or wood; clocks, 
wrought iron, armour, brass, and other repoussé work, 
jewellery and gold work; glass and ceramics, lacquer and 
enamels ; in a word, every descfiption of art work, of which 
specimens by any means can be displayed in palaces, chiteaux, 
or museums. We think, therefore, that had Mrs. Bury 
Palliser interpreted the title of M. Jaquemart’s work as the 
aoe of the Industrial Arts, she would have given the 
Engiish public a more accurate idea of the contents of the 
ae volun-2 she has edited for its pleasure and instrue- 
ion. 

Our second quarrel is with M. Jacquemart, and it is a 
trifle more serious than the one which we have with his 
English editor. In calling his work a“ history ” of furniture, 
he raises hopes which he never intended to gratify. “M. 


ape knew a great deal about the industrial arts of the 
middle ages and of more modern - His histories of 
Porcelain and Ceramics are, both as works of art and works 
of research, worthy of the highest praise, and are exhaustive 
of the periods and subjects of which they treat; it is there. 
fore the less excusable in him to attempt to palm off asa 
history of furniture what in reality is a discursive essay 
on the industrial arts of one country—his own—within the 
very narrow limits comprised between the accession of 
Francis I. and the death of Louis XVI. The philosophical 

history, as well as the chronological and deductive history of 

furniture, as of dress, cookery, and religion, yet remain to be 
written, and, however useful as a magazine of facts relating to 
French industry and art M. Jacquemart’s volume may prove, 
it is trading too much upon our simplicity to claim for it the 
merit of a history of the outward and visible signs of the 
material and intellectual progress of the race. ! 

Having said this much we readily turn to M. Jacquemart’s 
treatise, and shall be glad if we can inspire our readers with a 
small modicum of that interest which the author has lent to a 
congenial subject. It is obvious that, until man had passed from 
his nomadic stage, moveable property even of the rudest kind 
was an incumbrance to him, and it is equally clear that, until 
wealth begins to be accumulated, there is little or no scope 
for the artist or the provider of luxuries. M. Jacquemart 
seems to push this theory to an extreme point when he 
boldly asserts without an attempt at proof that the germs of 
the decorative arts are to be found in the chests in which the 
members of the tribe packed their worldly possessions. In 
opposition to this theory may be advanced the fact that, 
among the numerous savage tribes brought to our know- 
ledge by modern enterprise, endless varieties of art objects 
have been found to exist which had no protection but 
the force or address of their owners. Moreover, in those 
very historic times to the study of which M.. Jacque. 
mart urges the attention of the collector, we find, in the 
inventory of the countless marvels ‘brought together by 
Charles V. (of France) and Jeanne de Bourbon, allusions 
made to art objects which the collectors of those days 

rized for their antiquity almost as much as for their 
uty. Since, however, our author thinks that with the 
period of the Renaissance any serious study of the art move- 
ment of Europe should begin, we will attempt to follow him 
and to give by this means a clue to his method. 

The distinctive feature of the furniture (in its widest sense) 
of the thirteenth century, and, in fact, of all medisval ornamen- 
tation, is the wide-spread use of gold andcolour. It is from Italy 
we obtain the finest, though rare specimens of this period, and 
in most cases we can trace that gold in thin malleable plates 
has been laid on to its rough wood carving, the product of the 
time. Coarsely designed but brilliantly painted figures fol- 
lowed next, and these in their turn gave way to a kind of pre- 
cocious marquetry work the origin of which is probably trace- 
able to the influence of the Moors in Spain and to the ideas 
brought back from the East by religious and other travellers. 
Ivory, metal, and stained woods were alternately employed 
in this fantastic work, but, so strong was the influence of 
Arab art upon Western Europe that, fully down to the close 
of the fifteenth century, all inlaid work is limited to geometric 
patterns. The great wave of the Renaissance was, however, 
passing over Western Europe ; and from this moment we trace 
a distinct individuality in the art work of the day. Personal 
inspiration begins to assert itself either in the shape of a vague 
effort to reproduce the results of classical art or, as was more 
often the case, in a desire to imitate nature, and, wealth having 
by this time become more widely distributed and largely in- 
creased, articles not merely of ornament but of comfort and 
luxury are in great demand. A similar change in domestic 
life is to be found in our own country after the accession of 
Henry VII. and the final conclusion of the wars of the Roses, 
and thus it may be assumed that so much of Europe as had 
any pretensions to civilization was at this time not only art- 
producing but art-protecting. The work of the sixteenth 
century is distinguished by its almost barbaric richness ; not 
only wood and ivory are now employed in “ tarsia” work, 
but agate, lapis-lazuli, tortoise-shell, and mother-of-pearl. 
In England the influence of Holbein is to be fclt in much 
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of the wood work of the period; but in France the Italian | to be found at South Kensington will, 

artists reigned supreme; and so long as Marie de Medicis | our high opinion of M. Jacquemart’s power he Sales and 
lived they seem to have given the cue to all orate of his gifts as a man of taste ; whilst a reference to the hand- 
French art, even Jean Goujon, the finest amongst French | books provided by the South Kensington authorities for the 
artists, following the footsteps of his Italian masters. | elucidation and ¢ lanation of their collection of furniture 
With the reign of Louis XIII. a change for the worse, due | will show how sith compilers and collectors alike owe to the 
possibly to the German tastes of his wife, Anne of Austria, | French author or to his happy suggestions. | 

is manifest. The furniture of the period is stately and made} In conclusion, it is onl right to express our sincere t 
after architectural models, with a tendency to pompous | that, before either the ‘ Histoire du Mobilier’ or its English 
dulness wholly at variance with the natural taste of the | translation reached the public, to whom the volumes were 
people, but vaguely Seat Lee tendencies of the respectively addressed, both authorand editor had sed away. 
coming reign. The period of Louis XIV. must, after all that Both M. Jacquemart and Mrs. Bury Palliser will be remem- 
its detractors have said, be recognised as the culminating bered alike for having powerfully contributed to the Nine- 
point in French industrial art. Unfortunately, everything | teenth Century Renaissance of Art of which we are, it is to 
was sacrificed to external show; comfort and use as well as | be hoped, now only seeing the dawn. Let us hope also, when 
elegance had too often to succumb before the “ diose” | the perfect day arrives, the labours of those who worked in 
style so much in accordance with the character of “Le Roi | the twilight will be neither disregarded nor forgotten. They 
Soleil.” It is, however, due to Louis XTV.’s love of show, if | will have unconsciously, we hope, effectually done something 
not of art, that France acquired that high place in the world | to counteract the wretched a 1 and narrow dogmatism 
of taste and elegance which . she still occupies. Louis] of a school of so-called art decorators who in our country 
understood that to make his Versailles and other|are just now apparently attracting an amount of attention 
stately palaces perfect, they must be furnished with | and of servile following which their claims in no way deserve. 
a magnificence equal to their architectural pretensions. | M. Jacquemart’s work may be safely recommended as a sound 
Carpets, furniture, tapestry, ppb and all such things | corrective of such shallow empirics. 

were to form parts of one harmonious whole, and tos 

obtain this result he placed the various art workshops at: 
the Gobelins first under the control of his principal painter, 
Lebrun, and on - -— oe oo of Mignard, THE HAZARD OF THE DIE. 

from whose time the period of the decline dates. It was, how-| The Hazard ofthe Die. Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt. London 

ever, far off when André Charles Boule first drew attention and Blackett. : ~ a 
‘admiration to the results of the process of incrustation which | Heine, more in maliciousness than innocence, we fear, has 





‘bears his name. Boule not only created a school and a| given his own version of the story of Frankenstein. It is a 


process, but left behind him a family most of the members | custom amongst English artists to create bodies and omit to 
of which followed their father’s line without his talent. The | supply them with souls. Then these uncomfortable apparitions, 
matter would be unimportant save for the danger to which} who have not spirit enough in them to deserve the name of 
it exposes the collector of inlaid work. _He-may purchase | ghosts, torment theirauthors.with their entreaties to be given 
what is certainly an article by Boule, and yet be the pos- | souls! “The reviewer whose lot has falleri*amongst, modern 
sessor of what is in all respects worthless. As might be | novels will not feel at all disposed to dispute this statement. 
expected, the sons and successors of Boule rapidly debased his | His path is haunted by these ghostless bodies, who marry, 


art, and it was not long ere the tortoise-shell incrustations | commit bigamy and forgery and murder, and who even carry 


were replaced by horn; eoloured blue or vermiljon, and other | their impertinent imposition so far as to die when they have 
materials still more inapplicable and extravagant. never for one momefit been alive. After such Satpal expe- 

Under the Regency and Louis XV. the “ grandiose” gives | riences both reader and reviewer may well rejoice over 80 
place to the “capricious ;” twisted, caricature forms ap vivid and truthful a life-picture as the present work. Mrs. 
everywhere; yet, despite its singularity, an eccentric eieeke Ss Hunt paints from nature, but with an artist’s preference for 
produced, always clever and sometimes elegant. Madame | picturesque aspects and a generous heart’s belief in the best 
de Pompadour had too much taste, Madame du Barri | sides of human character. This is realism of the true and 


teo much vanity, to allow their names to be _ per-| noble sort. We cannot for our part see why, in a world which 


manently associated with what was merely a caprice, and | includes both, it should be considered more truthful to repro- 


thus it probably comes that the later years of Louis XV.’s | duce the croaking of frogs than the songs of nightingales. 


reign are not marked with a lower sense of the dignity of| The scene of Mrs. Hunt’s story is a pretty little Yorkshire 
decoration. It is, however, in the happier earlier years of | village which, at the commencement of this century, appears 


Louis XVI. that the halcyon oe of art are again found. | to have been sunk in a most deplorable barbarism. “ There 


Riesener as a worker in wood, Gouthitre and Roentgen as | was no church at Ainderley, no public-house, no doctor, no 
workers in brass and ormolu, shed a lustre over this reign, | shop of greater dignity than a cottage with a tiny latticed 
the two latter producing works unsurpassed even by the | window, where bootlaces, staylaces, threads, tapes, and tum- 


_goldsmith’s art of Italy in its palmiest days. A return | blers full of sticks of candy were Cranes against a back- 


towards the simplicity of antique form was maugurated, and | ground of gown pieces and groceries.” The leading spirits in 
the result of he amevemaen aaa that French art at the close | this poor little village, without a public-house and without a 
of the eighteenth century is marked by a freedom from exag- | church, are 0 Rens a substantial farmer, and Sir 
geration in general design and by an absence of those useless | Peregrine Lethbridge, a disre utable old nobleman, who 


accessories which fatigue the eye and give a sense of weari- | marries his cook, and rubs his ds for joy when he hears 


ness to the object. M. Jacquemart gives, in illustration of | that the French have cut off their King’s head. Old Sir 
his vicw, a sketch of small table, presented by Maric Antoi- | Perry has three sons, by name John Hampden, Oliver Crom- 
nette to Madame de Polignac (now in the museum of the | well, and Algernon Sidney. Of these, J ohn Hampden and 
the Louvre), which ably supports his argument. With | Oliver Cromwell come to grief, for the latter enlists as a 
Louis XVI. we take our leave of the history of French | soldier and the former marries the daughter of Squire 
art, having had only time to run rapidly through its} Burnaby. So, then, when old Sir Perry is gathered to his 
principal phases. To those who are interested in the fathers (in the village it is rumoured that the devil flies away 
subject either as amateurs, artists or collectors, we can|with him), Algernon Sidney inherits the estates. The 
recommend without misgiving M. Jacquemart’s book. | reader may not be surprised to hear that John Hampden 


It is full not only of. varied knowledge, sound sense, | leaves a daughter, and that Oliver Cromwell leaves a son; 


and delicate appreciations, but it abounds with repro-|and that, upon the fortunes of these two young people, 
ductions of the etaaieal works of art in the public and Pare brought together at the last, the story is based. 
private collections of France. A careful study of these | Alice Lethbridge, the grandchild of squire Burnaby, is 
works, or, if they be inaccessible, of the capital col- repudiated by that stubborn old gentleman, who has indeed 
lection of Medieval, Renaissance, and modern furniture now | consented to go to his daughter's funeral, but cannot forget 
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that she left him for the ill-conducted but proud and con- 
temptuous family at the,“ Great House” with whom he has 


~ * oy ae cit aries home ) 

i Alice; so the orp i a with a 
poor gardeeer’s wile, Faith Gartho rne, who has already eight 
children of her own to contend with, as she expresses it. 
Faith Garthorne is admirably drawn; an brave, 
narrow and devoted woman, a loving mother, but, at the 
same time, a terrible disciplinarian after King Solomon’s own 
heart. Here is the account of her manner of reproving her 
son Robin, who, of course, falls in love with Alice, and who 
has stolen a pear from the hall garden to present her :— 

it in her , and looked from 
dseaaipremeoeepeearbtnet et Reb eben ore 
red colour i Pavtst and into his fine en black eyes, and said, 

; ee ae ee ee rae 
away?’ and er in the look of confused shame with whi 

lad, who was for the first time brought spiritually face to face with 
ught that he had taken what was not his own, met her inquiring 
eyes, she hand, and he being i reverent and submissive to 
her, she held his finger in the flame of her candle until, if he had been less 
brave than he was, he must have shrieked from agony. He was, however, 
silent, and she felt for his pain, for she was his mother, and ki him as 
she released his finger, but she said to him, ‘* Robin, if I did not hurt you 
in this way to show you how wicked it is to steal anything which isn’t 
yours, you would go on doing it, and then some day you would have that 
pain over your whole body, and for ever, too, mind t; and hell-fire for 
ever is somethiug to take into account.”’ : 

Robin felt that-she was right, and stood perfectly affectionate, but 
thoroughly reproved ; but Alice put her hand out and took his, and laid 
the poor eee finger against her own soft cheek and said, ‘‘ It is my fault ; 
he brought it for me.”’ 

Faith, of course, strong in her integrity, and the con- 
sciousness that Alice may turn out to be an _ heiress 
some day, will not hear of Robin paying his court 
to her; nor does Alice herself care for poor Robin. 
A most mysterious and romantic schoolmaster comes to 
Ainderley. No one (except, perhaps, the reader?) suspects 
who he really is; but Alice falls in love with him forthwith, 
and so does Cordy, Faith Garthorne’s blooiiiing little 
daughter, and there-nxre some very pretty scenes between the 
two young girls, who love each other heartily, but in a per- 
fectly natural way are secretly jealous of. the other’s 
different kind of beauty, The schoolmaster, of course, turns 
out to be the son of Oliver Cromwell-Lethbridge, and of 
course, too, he conceals his identity, lest he should rob Alice 

of the estates in case she cannot share them with him as his 
wife. We must not further spoil the interest of the story by 
telling how Alice comes to her own after many vicissitudes, 
resulting from the extremely disagreeable attentions of a 
romantic young gentleman, who, when in the very last stage 
of consumption, elopes with her, but fortunately dies before 
they reach Gretna Green. There is a capital episode when 
Squire Burnaby and the schoolmaster discover Alice, 


and are bringing her home between them. The good 
squire, who made friends with his granddaughter, 
has no sort of idea of Lancelot Bowes, the school. 


master, presuming to pay court to the young heiress. 
He has his suspicions though; so, when the schoolmaster 
and he are riding in the wake of Alice’s carriage, he suggests, 
when night comes on and he feels sleep overpowering him, 
that they should tie their two horses’ bridles together and 
then attach them to the luggage rail behind the old-fashioned 
carriage. Then the wily squire, thinking he has made all 
secure, resigns himself to delicious slumber, whilst the two 
horses jog on slowly behind the carriage. But when the good 
Squire awakes he misses his fellow rider; there is the horse, 
to be sure, safely tied to his own, but what has become of 
Lancelot Bowes f— 

It was grey, grey morning, and a wan light to steal into the silent 
re e . oa in the schoolmaster cont fa — wet _ sight 
of Alice’s v: rofile. ace was eepers 
often are, tet ih was deli ht to ns it out once oe ahem b Testeonet 
Her fair white eyelids, with their heavy fringe of long curled es, were 

t © ing allthe powers of his mind, when an unwelcome apparition 

roke in on him. Yawning cavernously, and rubbing his eyes, Squire 
Burnaby approached the window, mounted the step i 
two lovers, uttered one solitary, but most portentous “ ex ion,”’ 
descriptive of his feelings. The schoolmaster raised his only Secnpinee 
hand, and put a finger to his lips, his other arm was round Alice. 

** Hush!" said he. ‘‘ Don’t waken her! She is so very tired. Don’t 
say another word! Stay, I'll get out and speak to you, I wish to do so. I'll 
so — without disturbing ae Squi nec ea 

ut there was no stopping the Squire. Another bi wed 
soon as his astonishment made speech possible. alee weeds aaeor 


, and then, seeing the | 8° 
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in her sleep, and seemed as if about to awake, but the schoolmaster drow 

ee ne ae oe of the carriage, and went to the infu. 
“Ihave something to say to , sir—something important, 

planation to give w will, 1 hope, make my conduct asma lnshan 


“T want none of your explanations! Your conduct is disgraceful—most 


°° 

“ Ne tes yon ! —nothing but 

eee sues ; a black. 

iio aetna 
Gilt Alkestens 6 teuis srotecbot fa you ; Oa things ase et oo bad aathen 
seem. Listen to me.”’ YP eh Bt ica gion 

the Squire declined: to listen—he inte: oreth weed 

the Se an kee hee é 

‘* There,’” said he, “‘ take your horse—it is lame now, bu it is better than 
you deserve! . Some ways from the sight of me. Let menever hear 
namo again! As for hearing what you haye got to say, why, I womt!™ 
he ering mab te oe oak ser, OSes eae et 
road witha lame horse by his aide. inte 

The best possible proof that Mrs. Hunt had produced an 
exceptionally delightful novel lies in the fact that we have 
not once remembered to utter the conventional complaint 
that there are three volumes to be read instead of one. On 
the contrary, we could well have borne a few chapters more, 
Squire Burnaby, Faith Garthorne, and the gentle old maid, 
Barbara Brakenbury, claim a regretful farewell. . 
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? SIR MARTIN FROBISHER. 
The Life of Sir Martin Frobisher, Knight, containing a Narrative of the 
Spanish . By the Rev. Frank Jones. London: Longmans, 
reen and Co. 

Although Mr. Jones in his title-page makes a point of the 
fact that his volume contains a narrative of the Spanish 
Armada, this narrative is by no means the most attractive 
part of the book. The part which will be read with most 
interest is that containing the account of Frobisher’s expe- 
dition to the bay off Davis’ Strait which now bears hi 
name, the first of many attempts to discover a North-West 
Passage to the wonders and the wealth of Cathay. This isa 
less..hackneyed subject than the exploits of. our brave “ sea- 
dogs” against the , and it is a record that reflects 
equal credit upon their determination and daring. It wasa 
wise choice that decided Mr. Jones on trying to bring 
Frobisher “ out of his historical seclusion,” in so far as this 
can be done by narrating the events in which this naval hero 
had a share and putting his share in the foreground. It is 
certainly unfair that the Admiral who commanded the largest 
ship in the English fleet when we fought our hardest battle 
for maritime supremacy, whose feats in exploring enterprise, 
though less profitable than some, were not by any. 
in that heroic age, and who was admitted to be the most 
skilful sailor of his time, should “ come to be considered as 
an appendage” of Drake and Hawkins. If Mr. Jones has 
succeeded im rescuing him from this humiliating position, he 
has rendered a good service. 

Before Frobisher conceived the idea ot trying for the North- 
West Passage he had led a life of adventure. That his ances- 
tors were Welshmen who had settled in Yorkshire is a fact 
which should be recorded for those who believe in race, 
and know how many of the most daring navigators of the 
Elizabethan age came from the local seats of the Kymbri. 
He was intended for mercantile pursuits in the city, but ran 
away, or obtained permission to go away, to sea ata very 
earl . How he was occupied on his first voyages is not 
known, but that he made haste to get rich by shorter roads 
than trade may be inferred from the first historical mention 
of his name as the plunderer of an Andalusian vessel with a 
rich eargo. His next appearance in history is hardly more 
reputable judged by the standard of a time when people have 
own 80 particular about the rights of property at sea. The 
year after the Spanish ambassador complained of his “ con- 
veyance” of the Andalusian ship, Frobisher was summoned 
by the Privy Council to give an account of a vessel which he 
was fitting out at Newcastle, ostensibly for purposes of trade, 
but with a number of s and pikes that was eye m 
the absence of a cargo. Fav soon after this, however. 
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ao nere light, as having conceived an 
‘ae ition to sail round the world through the Arctic regions and 
striving to enlist support for his project. A disinterested love of 
adventure for adventure’s sake seems to have been Frobisher’s 
main motive to this enterprise. In his endeavours to raise 
money for the necessary outfit he apparently made no attempt 
to lure capitalists with visions of the fabled wealth of Cathay ; 
he spoke only of the honour and glory of eclipsing all previous 
navigators. For this reason, proba y it was several years 

‘ker. The merchants of 
the City would not embark their capital in such an unsub- 
stantial and uncertain venture. He represented his case at 
Court; but theQueen had other uses for her money. Besides, 
and this may have been the reason why Frobisher spoke of 
nothing but national fame and the interests of geography, 
there was a company called the Muscovy or Russian Company, 


trading in furs and tallows in the North-East, who were 


authorised by their charter to discover new trades, and con- 
tended that this ~ them the monopoly of discovery and 
ishmen in all parts of the world. In course 
of time Frobisher aquired sufficient influence at Court to 
obtain from the Privy Council a request that the Muscovy 
Company would allow his expedition ; and when they refused 
the request it was changed into a positive order. Still, even 
with this royal sanction for his design, Frobisher made slow 
progress in procuring pecuniary support. The utmost he 
could do was to raise enough to fit out two small vessels, one 
under twenty tons, the other under twenty-five. ~~~ 


It seems almost incredible now that any man should] 


have had the nerve to cross the Atlantic and encounter the 
dangers of the Arctic Seas in two such cockle-shells as 
the Gabriel and the Michael. But Frobisher put to sea 
bravely with his tiny craft on this first Arctic Expedition, and 


found a crew of thirty-five willing to join him. Queen 


Elizabeth, though she did not see her way to equipping a 
more worthy expedition, admitted the daring navigator to 
kiss her hand as he sailed down the river past Greenwich, and 
sent a message to the crew that she had “ good liking of their 
doings.” Frobisher’s adventures on this voyage are well 
known to all readers of Hakluyt, not from his own pen, for 
the brave man, like Ajax, was no scholar, and wrote with very 
great difficulty, but from the narrative of the master of one 
of his ships, Christopher Hall.. The master of the larger of 
the two vessels took fright at a violent storm, which nearly 
sank them both after they left the coast of Shetland, and 
returned home with a sad tale of how they saw Frobisher go 
to the bottom, but he pushed on with unshaken determina- 
tion, and after many hair-breadth escapes touched the Ameri- 


-can coast north of Labrador. After some dealings with the 


natives, which forma curious contrast to recent incidents in 


Central Africa, and after taking’ possession of the new lands 


in the Queen’s name, he was obliged to return home without 
accomplishing his ambition of sailing round the world, and 
but for two accidents his failure would probably have 


-attracted very little notice and he would have received 


no encouragement to renew the enterprise. But Fortune 
favoured him. ‘A great sensation was made in London by an 


Esquimaux whom he brought back with him. He had cap- | po 


tured the man by an extraordinary feat of strength, lifting 
him and his skiff bodily on board, and the Londoners 
viewed the captive with great curiosity and told marvellous 
tales about Frobisher’s strength and hardihood. This, how- 


_ever, though flattering to his love of fame, would not have 


rendered Frobisher the service that he wanted if he had 
brought nothing home to stimulate a stronger passion than 
curiosity. One of his men, in pursuance of his instructions 
to bring away something from every spot where they landed 
as a symbol of possession, had hastily caught up thrown 
into his boat a “ black stone much like to sea-coal in colour.” 
This stone on their return was duly handed to Michael Lock, 
the merchant who had furnished the funds for the expedition. 
The expedition had been otherwise profitless, and it occurred 
to Lock that this stone might contain gold. He took it to 
two assayers, one after the other, but both pronounced it to 
be only a variety of iron pyrites. But Lock had determined 
that it should contain gold, and at last he found an Italian 
assayer who understood the art of coaxing nature, and after 


some cunning manipulations educed from it a“ little powder 
of gold.” The sensation made by the i and his skiff 
was nothing com to the intense excitement caused b 
the publication of this fact. Frobisher experienced no diffe 
culty in organising a second and better equipped expedition 
to bring home more of the precious ore. Queen now 
gave him more than encouragement, supplied him 
ar ore of two hundred tons, offered him six criminals 
with whom might experiment in founding a colony, re- 
stricted the err the Muscovy Company to the North- 
Kast, and drew up for him elaborate instructions as to his 
dealings with the aborigines. 
eRe back a Bates ae the wonderful black 
e from second expedition, an 0 the capricious- 
ness of the mineral in the hands of different coaaee gave 
rise to violent a its worthlessness was not fully estab- 
lished till he made a third expedition with a fleet of 
fifteen sail. Meantime he had been anticipated in his feat of 
sailing round the world by Sir Francis Drake in the Golden 
Hind. But, though Frobisher’s enterprises were both more 
fruitless and less sensational than Drake’s, there was no 
mariner in his age who displayed greater skill and daring. 
It was his ill fortune more than once to be eclipsed by Drake, 
and he expressed his jealousy in very violent terms, but he 
a earned his title to an equal place among our naval 
eroes. 


ART. 


—— Qs 
ROYAL ACADEMY, 
[Second Notice.] 


“A Sculptor’s Model” (255) is a picture that enforces with 
singular distinctness certain essential truths about art which 
criticism, unaided by an illustration, must often fail to make 
clear. Mr.Tadema has here pve at full length a life-size 
nude figure. He has placed his model in the attitude of the 
Esquiline Venus, and behind the stage upon which she stands 
he allows us to see the ere. himself and the clay image 
that is being moulded into the shape of the statue. He thus 
leaves us in no doubt as to the standard by which he wishes 
his work to be judged. By the title, no less than by the 
treatment, he elects to depend upon the attractions of a power- 
ful realism. The picture is, in fact, a study designed to 
exhibit the artist’s skill in flesh painting and his ability to 
render with refinement and completeness all the facts of 
form and colour that nature offers. Appreciated according to 
this standard, the result stands out as one of the most accom- 
plished performances of the year. We must not seek for 
elements of beauty that itsauthor did not intend to present; we 
have no right to complain, for example, that the figure is not of 
perfect type, or that the expression of movement lacks the grace 
that art under other conditions is able to grant. This is not a 
Venus that Mr. Tadema has painted, but only a model for a 
Venus, and he would only have sacrificed his principal pur- 
se in the work had he striven to suggest qualities that the 
model before him did not supply. Accepting the mtention 
of the picturé, the only criticism that is appropriate in this 
case is one that might be generally applied to Mr. Tadema’s 
art. Here as elsewhere the drawing is inferior to the colour, 
but here the inferiority is felt the less because there has been 
no thought of indicating more of life and movement than the 
model fixed in a single attitude might seem to possess. On 
the other hand, the painting of the flesh, in the solution it 
offers of the difficult problems of light and colour, is scarcely 
open to criticism at all. The mastery with which the diffused 
light has been carried broadly over the form, preserving every- 
whee a sustained fairness of tone, and yet never sacrificing 
the sense of solidity, is open to no question, and the taste 
with which the accessories of the composition have been 
crosen tends to give the full effect to this splendid exercise 
of technical skill. But, turning for a moment from the pic- 
ture itself, we may be allowed to consider in passing the use 
which it serves asa comment upon a term constantly em- 
ployed but very rarely defned. If we would understand 
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what is implied by the word “ style” in painting, we cannot 
do better than study the work before us. Here there is 
nearly every quality except style, and that, as we have seen, 
the painter has deliberately renounced. In the action of the 
figure, for instance, he has not striven to give the sense of 
spontaneous movement, but, on the contrary, has rather 
emphasized the inertness of expression which is inseparable 
from the appearance of a model posed for some time 
in a single attitude. Nor has he attempted to make 
any selection im details of form. He has* most un- 
flixchingly imitated the rather shapeless limbs, and he 
has yen gone so. far as to. suggest in the flesh tones the 
natural effects of fatigue. It will be seen that these carefully 
recorded facts, although they tend to complete the realism 
of the picture, would have been entirely out of place if the 
painter had sought-for another kind of perfection. If he had 
intended to paint a Venus whose hand had been suddenly 
lifted to bind a fillet in her hair he would have taken care to 
inform the lines of the figure with life, and he would also 
have taken every means to suppress the fact that for the 
urposes of art a model must stand so long that her feet at 
ast grow flushed and red. To insist upon these truths would 
then have been a misplaced effort of fidelity, for they belong 
not to the idea, but to the means taken for its representation, 
and in like manner it would have been equally imprudent to 
accept a pair of poorly-developed limbs because they happened 
to belong to a model whose form was in some other respects 
worthy of imitation. But in representing a sculptor at his work 
all these little bits of realism have, of course, their use and pro- 
priety. We have only to acknowledge in their presence that Mr. 
f'adema can paint with entire mastery a model for a Venus ; 
perhaps, some day,he will be disposed to paint Venus herself. 
In Mr. Millais’ “ Princes in the Tower” we may recognise 
some of the evil results of wavering resolution in the choice 
of style. He has painted two little models with considerable 
skill, and he has had the thought of making them do duty as 
Princes in the Tower. But, if we may judge by the result, the 
suggestion came somewhat too late. The gloomy staircase 
behind the figures appears indeed to be in the Tower, but the 
two little Princes are in the full daylight of the painter’s 
studio. They seem to own no attachment to their surround- 
ings and are not very beautiful in themselves. Their faces 
are entirely individual, and are, no doubt, faithful portraits of 
the models from whom they have been taken, and it may of 
course be argued that there is possibly a likeness between 
these little boys and the young Princes whose fate is supposed 
to give a pathetic interest to the picture. But, if we dwell 
upon these elements of failure in the work, it is not to under- 
rate Mr. Millais’ great abilities; but merely to distinguish 
‘the real merits of his art from the assumption of other 
qualities that have no existence except in the title that is 


‘inscribed in the catalogue... The painting of the two faces, 


though not up to the highest mark, is no doubt remark- 
able, and such excellence as it presents would be doubly 
welcome if there had been no pretence of anything beyond mere 
"apy aren The suggestion of dramatic expression in the 


‘faces seems to us entirely theatric and quite ineffective. Even 


if the subject could be acknowledged as being in any way 
fitted for pictorial purposes, we would still urge that Mr. 
Millais has not succeeded in giving it life and reality, and, 
whether the failure belongs to the choice of theme or the 
manner of treatmént, the fault lies equally with the artist. 
A much better example of his power is to be found in the 
rtrait of Lord Shaftesbury in the large gallery. Here there 
as been nothing to distract him from the practice of a branch 
of painting to which his talents are entirely fitted: With a 
keen eye for the individualities of his sitter, he combines an 
unrivalled technical resource, and in the example before us 
he has succeeded even beyond his wont. Certainly, his suc- 
cess in this instance makes the failure in the case of Mrs. 
Langtry the more apparent. It is possibly only because’ the 
work is not yet complete that we seem to perceive in it a 
development of some of the worst faults of Mr. Millais’ 
manner; in any case, we think he was scarcely well advised 
in trusting it to the light of public exhibition. 
The painters of genre are not in great strength this year. 
Mr. Orchardson’s “ Social Eddy” (308) is, to our thinki g, 


neither so attractive nor so complete in art as the “ Queen of 
the Swords” of last year. The delicate scheme of pink and 
grey colouring that he has most carefully worked out in one 
a of the e ubaaee is not very happily supported by the 
eeper tones of costume belonging to the figures who are 
sing into the ball room; nor does the drawing of these 
gures show all the fine tact in seizing the right’ gesture 
that Mr. Orchardson can so often command. ~ But if we 
pass from the effect of the whole tothe study. of 
rate passages there is niore than Gnough to “excite ad. 
miration. Mr. Orchardson does not paint merely. for the 
sake of his subject; he has always underlying the ob- 
vious interest of his pictures a purely artistic theme that 
is very carefully elaborated. And here we may observe 
with what refined skill the contrasted tints in costume and 
furniture are varied in their effect. Mr. Boughton is another 
artist who is never content merely to tella story. His “Green 
Leaves among the Sere” (374) is perhaps scarcely so satisfac. 
tory as the “‘ Snow in a ”” of last year, to which it forms a 
companion, but it is full of beauties that would only occur to 
a painter of finely-cultivated talent. In the first place, the 
tone of the whole picture is admirably sustained ; ne single 
passage of colour is allowed to break away from association 
with the rest, and yet, in spite of deliberate suppression of 
strength in detail, the artist has truly caught the impressions 
of nature. 


_ 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


[Second Notice.] 


It is a curious circumstance that the two painters whose 
names cannot be mentioned to a casual neighbour at a dinner 
table without caution, and who are united by a common bond 
of unpopularity, should be artists of such opposite tendencies 
as Mr. Burne Jones and Mr. Whistler. The one is an 
imaginative, the other a re ‘istic painter. The one does not 
care to paint the simple facts of nature ; his effort is to place 
on canvas ideal objects which shall afford to the emotions 
and the sense of beauty a delight that nature denies. To the 
other nature is all in all; he finds complete satisfaction in 
reproducing with his brush scenes and figures exactly as he 
sees them with his bodily eye. It is strange that two artists 
whose aims are so diametrically opposed should have equal 
difficulty in winning their way to general favour. Those of | 
us who 
that we have a more than ordinary share of the eye’for 
reality ; those of us who take no pleasure:in seeing thing 
reproduced as they are, are apt to think that we have a com- 
pensating gift in an eminent appreciation of the ideal. Rea- 
soning @ priori, one would have supposed that those who did 
not like the works of Mr. Burne Jones must be ardent . 
followers of the gospel according to Mr. Whistler. Yet 
nothing is more common than to hear the two coupled 
together as if they were the Paul and Apollos of the same 
new sect whose temple is the Grosvenor Gallery. It would 
be easy to understand this if they were incompetent. workmen; 
but, seeing that both are painters whose hands are thoroughly 
capable of executing what their heads design, we must find 
some other explanation of the paradox. That explanation we 
take to be that e as arule judge pictures not by com- 
paring them with nature, or by surrendering themselves to 
the sentiment which the artist has tried to embody in his 
work, but by comparing them with what they have seen in 
other pictures. If a painter from nature chooses out of the infi- 
nite variety aspects which his predecessors have not thought of 
rendering, or if an imaginative painter chooses a vein of 
feeling to which picture-seers are unaccustomed, they must 
expect to wait for general recognition. 

Every artist, but the imaginative artist most of all, is de- 
pendent upon sympathy. “Not to sympathise,” as De 
Quincey said, “is not to understand.” The very greatest artists, 
no doubt, are so happily constituted that they can get 
sympathy ; they seize instinctively upon subjects which appeal 
to the feelings of all mankind ; but an artist may show very 
great power without possessing this guarantee for unive 
homage. We can hardly suppose that anv one who has the 
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tience to look long enough at such a picture as Mr. Burne 

ones’s “Laus Veneris” to see what the artist means: to 
express, and does not ce pe it by with a scoff at the 
lankness of the figures, the ealthy pallor of the faces, or 
the monotonous popes. of the same type, could fail to 
admit that it is a noble work ofart. It wants no great labour 
or penetration to divine the situation; it wants only a 
momentary staying of the spirit of ridicule at what is new 
and strange. The Queen of Love is seen reclining on a 
couch in her chamber, which is hung with rich tapestries 
covered with symbolical figures of her power over the kearts 
of men. Four maidens sit before her, who have been 
singing and playing a hymn in her praise. For some time, 
you can see, she has listened to their music with pride and 
delight. But, like the Duke in “Twelfth Night,” she 
has had excess of it, its sweetness has palled, her appetite 
for it has sickened, and she has given them a sign that they 
are to stop. In the faces of the musicians and the constrained 
way in which they handle their books and their instruments 
you can read oe and concern. They do not know what 
to make of their lady’s sudden change of mood. They have 
done more than satiate her with sweet sound. Not only has 
she let a rose drop from her hand, not only has she taken her 
crown off her head, but she is plunged in a painful reverie 
which they cannot comprehend in one whose sway is so un- 
bounded and whose delight in her triumphs is so unbroken. 
Why should the Queen of Love be sad? The painter has 
suggested his answer in the figures of certain knights whom 
we see through the window riding by her court. One of them 
is peering in with a youthful and eager gaze. But two of 
older mien are riding on sternly without turning their faces. 
In their action you have a reminder of what it is that well 
might occupy the Queen of Love’s thoughts so painfully. As 
the music palled upon her she has been struck suddenly by the 
thought of all the misery which she has wrought in the world, 
and for the moment she is sick of her empire. She cannot bear 
to hear her own praises sung, however sweetly, when she thinks 
how many there are who have reason to address her ina 
different strain, and yet the remorse has not taken deep hold 
of her, but is only a passing fit bred of the mere monotony of 
triumph. This is what the artist has striven to express, and 
has succeeded, it seems to us, inexpressing without sacrificin 
to the story which he has to tell any of the purely pictoria 
splendour of design and colouring. If anyone thinks that the 
remorseful countenance of Venus is too ghastly in its pallor, 
he can easily satisfy himself of the truth of its tone to the 
motive to be expressed by taking his stand in the doorway, 
from which he can command a view of Mr. Watts’s figure 
of Death in the next room. He will then see that the hues 
of the “Laus Veneris” have nothing in common with 
physical sickness and decay. They are not the hues of robust 
health, but the most “ robustious” critic will admit that there 
is no reason why the human countenance should always be 
painted in prime animal condition, without trace of thought 
or emotion, imperturbably fair and inexpressive. 

The first condition requisite for seeing anything to admire 
in Mr. Whistler’s most characteristic work is the admission 
that pictures may be painted in some other light than that 
of the broad and open day, that the painter may legitimately 
seek to represent objects as they appear in dim twilight-or in 
moonlight. Mr. Whistler has his own theories about the 
painting of daylight effects too, but if he had never taken to 
painting fireworks, and water all but enveloped in the shadow 
of night, he would probably have escaped the more violent 
charges of eccentricity. The second condition is to recognise 
that the proper organ with which to examine a pictureis the eye 
and not the nose. If the critic wishes to see how the painter 
produces his effects, he must go as close to the picture as if his 
object were to appreciate it by the sense of smell; but, ifthe 
wishes to enjoy the effects, he must stand at a sufficient dis- 
tance. When the spectator goes so near that what appears a 
few feet off to be the light of a lamp or a squib is seen 
to be only a smear of paint, he has no right to complain 
that the ‘artist has flung his paint-pot in his face; the 
truth is that he has put his nose into the paint-pot. It 
is perhaps the dimness of Mr. Whistler’s pictures that 
tempts people to go so close to them as to destrov the 
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illusion. Viewed at the distance that we readily concede to 
other painters as being necessary for the full a preciation of 
their work, his ae seem to us to be as faithful repre- 
sentations of the objects and the moment depicted as the 
heart of realist could desire. In his “ Nocturne in Grey and 
Gold,” for example, in the present exhibition, nothing could 
be more eee moting . eat than the wy in which he 
represents the ing of artificial light with the lingerin 
light of day. And _no painter has wer represented nites 
truthfully the ——S effect of dark water with lights 
dancing on its s It was the oculist Liebricht, if we 
mistake not, who showed that the peculiarities of Turner’s 
later manner were due to a defect in his eyesight. It is pos. 
sible that Mr. Whistler labours under a similar infirmity ; if 
so, we must plead guilty to sharing it with him. We could 
wish that Mr. Whistler would drop his modest but fantastic 
practice of describing his pictures as “ arrangements,” “ har- 
monies,” and “ nocturnes,” if only for convenience of refer- 
ence, but we have no fault to find with him as a copyist of 
nature, and he seems to us to be deserving of gratitude and 
not reproof for venturing on the difficult task of painting 
night scenes, and giving to weary eyes some of that relief and 
refreshment which they often experience from looking at the 


reality. 


— 





MUSIC. 


—o-— 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


The performance for the first time this season of Wagner's 
“ Tannhaiiser,” at Covent Garden, is an important if not an 
altogether pleasant event. ‘“Tannhaiiser” is a work which, 
before all others, requires vast and variegated resources. A 
good tenor and anexcellent soprano are not alone sufficient 
to support an opera one of the chief characteristics of which 
is the bold disregard of the whims and pretensions of “ stars,” 
male and female. Tannhaiiser and Elizabeth are, no doubt. 
“leading parts;” but they are so more dramatically than musi- 
cally spaiking, more because the interest of action centres in 
these two than becatise they have the greater number of arias 
and duets assigned to them. And there are other parts nearly 
as “leading.” Wolfram, the poet of divine love, 1s almost as 
important as Tannhaiiser; and Venus, the goddess of love, 
may to some minds be even more attractive than her sainted 
rival: In addition to this there are the minor, but not for 
that reason easy or unimportant parts of the singers, one 
and each of which requires a representative of no mean 
capacity. Even the few notes the Goatherd has to give 
are a frequent stumbling-block to inexperienced singers. 
It follows, then, that what is most and before all uired 
in “ Tannhauser” is perfection of ensemble; and it is ex- 
actly inthe same point that our Italian operas are most 
glaringly deficient. In the present instance to say any- 
thing of the several “ minnesingers” would be downright 
cruelty ; the worthy Landgrave also had better remain name- 
less. Coming to the more important , we may say that 
M. Maurel’s Wolfram was fairly intelligent, although not in 
any way remarkable. His action is somewhat stagey, and in 
the recitative preceding his celebrated address to the evening 
star a slip of memory reduced him to an awkward silence 
for several bars; otherwise the vocal part of his perform- 
ance was decidedly laudable. Of Mlle. Smeroschi’s Venus 
little need be said. The part is beset with difficulties 
both as regards singing and acting, and even if these are 
fairly overcome it requires an infinite charm and deli- 
cacy of manner to represent the goddess of love in 
the character of an adoring and an abandoned woman. 
Barring some uncertainties of intonation, Mile. Smeroschi 
got fairly through the first part of her task, but she 
did not even attempt to give artistic individuality to the 
Sefior Gayarre, the Spanish tenor, was Tann- 
haiiser. To say that he was wholly unsatisfactory would 
be doing injustice to the singer, and to say that he was 
wholly satisfactory would be doing still greater injustice to 
the part. He was certainly not the Tannhaiiser imagined 
by Wagnuer—the bold knight and the mighty singer, he 
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to whose passionate wooing the goddess and the saint alike 
have to submit. But, on the other hand, he was a Tann- 
haiiser who could sing remarkably well, and whose ae acting, 
centres 1: Ke cetany © ratic standard, was y 
above the average. e Venus song in the first act, 
and the account of Tannhaiiser’s unfortunate pilgri in 
the last, were delivered with much spirit. Thesudden transi- 
tion from pride to repentance in the second act, also, was indi- 
cated in a very impressive manner. But signs of a deeper 
understanding of the mental requirements of the part were 
all but totally wanting. It is the old complaint over again. 
Wagner’s mode of utterance is altogether above the ken of 
the ordinary Italian singer, not because it is unduly national, 
but because it is on a high poetic level. And the same re- 
mark applies in a modified sense to the interpretation of the 
whole work at Covent Garden. To point out the various 
shortcomings of this performance—the bad choral singing, 
the tasteless dresses, the atrocious scenery of the Vennsberg, 
the merciless “ cuts,” the incorrect tempi, the total want of re- 
finement on the conductor’s part—would be as tedious as it 
would be unnecessary. It has been sufficiently proved that 
under present circumstances an approxmiately adequate per- 
formance of Wagner’s operas cannot be hoped for at our 
Italian operas. Whether it would not be better to leave 
undone what cannot be done well is a question which we 
would submit to the consideration of the managerial mind. 
There were, however, two exceptions to the general rule of 
tedious incapability. Mlle. Albani, as every one knows, is 
one of the most charming and most accomplished singers now 
on the boards, and the full value of this charm and this accom- 
lishment is shown in a part such as that of Elizabeth, one so 
intensely dramatic in its general conception, and at the same 
time so essentially vocal—in the right meaning of that word. 
Of Mile. Albani’s Elizabeth we have spoken before. On the 
present occasion an apology on account of hoarseness was 
tendered, but no traces of indisposition were observable—not, 
at least, sufficient to impair the artist’s full and deserved 
success. The second exception we alluded to was Mlle. 
Cottino’s Goatherd, a short but pretty, and as regards 
intonation an exceedingly difficult part. These difficulties 
were increased on the present occasion. An extraordinary 
piece of realism had been attempted on the stage manager’s 
part by the introduction of two live goats, which on the rising 
of the curtain became restive, and filled the house with their 
plaintive cries. But Mlle. Cottino remained undisturbed by 
caperings and bleatings. 





DRAMA. 


—o-— 


THE STRAND THEATRE—OUR CLUB. 


Mr. Burnand’s new play, produced at the Strand Theatre 
on Thursday, is a most amusing “ comedy of errors,” ver 
ingeniously contrived and full of witty dialogue. To call 
the piece a comedy is perhaps a misnomer ; its incidents occur 
in such wild defiance of improbability that it might with more 
propriety be called a farce; but the lines between farce and 
comedy have never been very strictly defined, and Mr. Bur- 
nand might plead the example of Shakespeare himself in the 
so-called ‘Comedy of Errors’ in justification of his using the 
more dignified title. Mr. Burnand lets us know early in the 
first’ act by the extraordinary arrangements of the Eccentric 
Club, that we are not to expect anything like a transcript from 
real life in his comedy, and the fun is kept up merrily to the 
end. The plot is of a highly complicated nature, and yet so 
clear and distinct that it can be followed without difficulty. 
The play opens with some talk between the Steward of the 
Eccentric Club and one of the servants about a former ser- 
vant who has been discharged and refused a “ character.” 
We do not expect much to follow from this incident, but this 
discharged servant, though he does not appear upon the stage, 
proves to be a very important personas the play proceeds. When 
we have fairly grasped the fact that “Enery” is a bad cha- 
racter, we next learn that there is a bitter feud in the club. 
Henry Lennard, an actor who is also an artist, has traced a 





criticism upon one of his pictures, to the effect that his 
is like marmalade sp with a fork, to a brother arti 
member of the club, Stanislas Radetski, looks upon hi 


Hl 


consequence as a false friend and declines to speak to hi 
Next, we learn that the Secretary of the club, Daben 


son, represented by M. Marius, is troubled with an over- 
and jealous wife, represented by Miss Lottie Venn. 
lady and a charming widow, Crawford (Miss | 
Swanborough), with whom Lennard 1s in love, are introduced 
to us within the walls of the club, by virtue of a fiction that 
at a certain hour, on a certain day in the week, ladies may be 
shown over the club, and may even pay visits there to there 
male relatives and uaintances. Then begin a series of 
ingenious contrivances for getting the whole party—as well ag 
a subsidiary figure, Dr. Stanmore, who creates much amuse. 
ment in the first act by his difficulties in securing the club 
copy of The Times—transferred next day to the same 
house in the country. These contrivances are so in. 
genious, and at the same time so humorously improbable, 
that we may almost regard the play as a satire upon 
the practice of confining comedies to three scenes. 
difficulty of doing this is certainly much more easily over. 
come in farcical comedy than in comedy proper, because thé 
dramatist is not obliged to preserve the semblance of pro: 
bability. Mr. Burnand gives a spirited defiance to ordi 
likelihood. Lady Crawford is staying in the country with Mrs, 
Wray, at a place called The Priory, Maplehurst. She inviteg 
Mrs. Dubuison to go and spend a day with her. It so happens 
that Radetski, the Anglo-Hungarian architect and artist, ig 
an acquaintance of Mrs. Wray’s, and she invités him down 
to discuss some improvements he proposes making in her 
house. It happens that Lady Crawford, who is as much in 
love with Harry Lennard as he is with her, has written to 
Dr. Stanmore asking him to tell her what he knows about her 
lover, and he, finding that Radetski is going to the Priory, 
recommends him to put in a good word for nard by way 
of patching up their quarrel, and writes to Lady Crawford 
that he has sent a friend to the Priory who will give her the 
information she desires. It happens, further, that Henry 
Lennard has a sister living at the Priory as companion to 
Mrs. Wray, and that he resolves at the same time to pay her 
a visit. Finally, it happens that Mrs. Wray writes to the 
secretary of the club, inquiring about the character of that 
“Enery” who is mentioned at the beginning; and the 
Secretary, anxious for a “lark” in his wife’s absence from 
town, and informed by Dr. Stanmore that it is us to 
put a bad character in writing, resolves to go to the Priory in 
person and give Mrs. Wray the information that she desires. 
This is how Mr. Burnand gets his personages “into a tangle,” 
and the “entanglement” itself as well as the “ unravelling” are 
riotously amusing. Everybody mistakes everybody for some- 
body else, the most momentous mistake being made by Lady 
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‘} Crawford and Mr. Dubuison. Mr. Dubuison mistakes Lady 


Crawford for Mrs. Wray, while she mistakes him for Radetski; 
she questions him about Lennard, and he answers under the 
impression that she is asking about the character of the other 
Henry. At the Priory, also, we find another interesting 
bad character, the Hon. Mr. Frobisher, the hypocritical scape- 
grace nephew of Mrs. Wray, in pourtraying whose wickedness 
Mr. Penley gives another proof of his remarkable gifts and 
resources as an actor of broad comedy. Altogether, we have 
not seen a merrier “ comedy” for many a day. ~ 








VARIORUM NOTES. 


—() 


It is said that Mr. Hanbury was compelled by great pressure 
on the part of the Government to vacate his seat for Tamworth. 
Lord Beaconsfield, so rumour goes, was extremely anxious to get 
one or two defeats in order to afford him an excuse for appealing 
to the country at a time when it seemed likely that the war 
passion and the “ jingoes” would give to his party a new seven 
years’ lease of power. In a year or so he will have to undergo an 
election anyhow, and it might be under auspices far less favourable 
than at the present moment. 





Fletcher of Saltoun’s saying about the influence of ballads has 
been quoted so often of late in connexion with the great Jingo 
gong, that it may be worth while to point out that Fletcher, 
though he put the saying on record, did not give it as his own, 
but as the opinion of a certain ‘‘ very wise man’’ whom he knew. 
‘The saying occurs in Fletcher’s ‘ Account of a Conversation” 
which he had in London with the Earl of Cromarty and Sir Chris- 
topher Musgrave, a brochure issued in 1703 against the proposed 
anion of England and Scotland. The interlocutors were discus- 
sing that interminable subject the singular corruption of morals 
in their day, and Sir Christopher remarked that ‘‘ even the poorer 
sort of both sexes are daily tempted to all manner of lewdness by 
infamous ballads sung in every corner of the street.” “‘Onewould 
think,’ said the Earl, ‘this last were of no great consequence.’ 
I [Fletcher] said I knew a very wise man so much of Sir 
‘Chr——’s sentiment that he believed if a man were permitted to 
make all the ballads he need not care who should make the laws 
of a nation. And we find that most of the ancient legislators 
thought they could not well reform the manners of any city with- 
out the help of a lyrick, and sometimes of a dramatick poet.” 
It is of course impossible now to discover who was Fletcher’s 
‘‘ very wise man,” but it may be remarked that Lord Beacons- 
field is not without distinguished precedents for employing the 
services of Mr. Macdermott in educating his party. 


Mr. Henry W. Lucy, in his valuable article on ‘‘ Parliamentary 
Forms and Reforms” in the last number of the New Quarterly, 
when speaking of the habitual occupation of particular seats in 
the House of Commons by members, says that, ‘‘ with the excep- 
tion of ministers and ex-ministers,” no member has a prescriptive 
right to a seat in continuity, and that “‘ the inassailability of his 
tenure varies with his personal standing in the House.” Mr. 
Lucy forgets to mention that any member who has received a 
vote of thanks from the House always retains by courtesy the 
seat which he occupied while receiving this honour. In our 
time such votes are usually accorded to members who have taken 
part in military or naval operations, but they have been given to 
the managers of impeachments and to others. 


The exhibition of agricultural implements in the Great Show at 
Paris is said by experts in such matters to be one of much inte- 
rest. One enterprising English firm has sent a ploughing 
machine with all its plough-shares silvered, a device which may 
possibly give rise to the wildest. speculations as to the reckless 
profusion of English landowners. One cam imagine a French 
feuilletoniste describing, upon the strength of this, the extra- 


ordinary love which Engiish farmers have for their agri- 


cultural machines. ‘‘ What his horse is to an Arab,” he may 
say, ‘‘or his mistress to a Frenchman, his plough is to an 


' Englishman who has a farm. It is the one object of his 


veneration and care. He keeps on it a constantly watchful 
eye. His first expedition in the morning is to the shed, or rather 
the boudoir where it reposes. His last thought at nightfall is 
for its being properly put away in its case, which, if he is poor, 


is lined with merino, if he is rich with silk. A man who is toler- 


ably well off and possesses a successful plough will have its 
‘chairs’ silvered, If he is very rich they will be gilt, anda 
scratch upon their splendour inflicted by the carelessness of a 
labourer will be a cause for the severest punishment.”’ Then we 
may have a fanciful description of the excitement and brutality 
of a ploughing match. The walls of the building in which these 
implements are shown have been painted with a peculiar shade 
of light green, and one exhibitor was unfortunate enough to 
select exactly the same shade of green for the paint on the 
machines which he sent. He has triumphed over the difficulty 
by artfully-disposed criminson hangings, which, again, may con- 
firm the notions suggested by the silvered plough-shares. 


When an act of Vandalism, of outrage to all artistic sense, is 
eommitted in England, we are sure to be told that it could never 
be allowed in France. Nevertheless, the French Administration 
has sold to an advertising agent, for a sum which will do them 
little good while it will make his fortune, the right of covering 
the roofs of the Exhibition with placards. The English section 
has alone escaped this plague by at once announcing that, if 
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advertisements were put on their roofs, would i 
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The performance announced at the Gaiety for Wednesday after- 
noon, May 22, in aid of the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, 
Library, and Gallery, promises to be very attractive. ‘It will 
commence with a comedietta, freely adapted from the French by 
Miss Kate Field, in which Mr. Hermann Vezin, Mr. Arthur 
Cecil, and the authoress will-take part. Then Miss Neilson and 
Mr. Conway will play the Balcony Scene..from “ Romeo and 
Juliet.” Then Mrs. Kendal will play a scene from the fourth 
act of “As You Like It,” supported by Mr. Kendal and Miss 
Pattison. Next will come the fourth act of the ‘‘ Merchant of 
Venice,” with Mr. Vezin as Shylock, Miss Ada Cavendish as 
Portia, Mr. Archer as Antonio, Mr. Terriss as Gratiano, Mr. 
Forbes Robertson as Bassanio. Finally, Miss Genevieve Ward 
will give the ‘‘ Death of Queen Catherine” from the fourth act 
of ‘‘Henry VIII.,”’ with Miss Kate Pattison as Patience and Mr. 
J. Maclean as Griffith. This is an admirable bill of fare, and we 
are promised, besides, an exhibition of a new development of the 
telephone, called the Telephone-Harp, which will convey airs 
played at a distance, probably, if arrangements can be mace 
with the postal authorities, at Stratford. In fact, to make this 
performance everything that can be desired, it only remains for 
Miss Field, whose powers of persuasion are equal to anything, to 
establish communications with the immortal bard himself, ‘* by 
kind permission of his manager.” 


Mr. Soloman Hart has not, we fear, been rightly understood 
in his sensational picture of the Dedication of the Infant Samuel. 
This is an age of revivals, and it has obviously been the intention 
of Mr. Hart to take a step further back than any of his contem- 
poraries, and revive the grotesque religious painting of the thir. 
teenth century. Such pictures as ‘‘ The Fathers in the Wilder. 
ness,”’ in which the venerable exiles are represented in the enjoy- 
ment of a miraculous providence, protected from robbers by 
dragons vomiting fire, fed with quails, drawn in chariots and 
boats by wolves and fishes, would seem to have been Mr. Hart’s 
model, and, to do him justice, his infant, his cattle, his moun- 
tains, and, above all, his ‘‘ unspeakable ” man servant, are to the 
full as grotesque as the dragons, quails, wolves, fishes, and 
fathers of the ancient painter. Our mediaeval ancestors enjoyed 
such pictures heartily without any damage to their religious 
sentiment, and anyone who pays a visit to the Academy and 
looks at Mr. Hart’s revival will see that the faculty of laughter 
still survives in the human race. 


M. Sardou’s famous map of the imaginary town of one of his 
plays has been quite eclipsed by a recent performance of M. Emile 
Zola’s. In his last novel, ‘Une Page d’Amour,’ just published, 
this author actually presents his readers with an elaborately- 
drawn genealogical tree of the various members of the Rougon- 
Macquart family, to whose history all his novels are devoted. He 
further informs the public that this chart was drawn out before 
he had written a line of his undertaking. This is certainly 
accuracy with a vengeance. The family relationships of the 
Esmonds and Warringtons were occasionally a little puzzling, 
but Thackeray certainly never thought it necessary to make them 
clearer by the aid of a pictured pedigree. M. Zola also announces 
to the world that the eight volumes of the ‘ Histoire d’une 
Famille sous le Second Empire’ are to be followed by twelve 
more! This is a fair length for a work which is intended to be 
studied in its entirety. 

The following curious advertisement appears in a provincial 
paper :—‘‘ The Rev. —— can recommend a young woman of 
about 27 years of age, of excellent character and behaviour, as 
parlourmaid; also can milk a cow or two.” This is indeed an 
accomplished clergyman who can with equal trustworthiness 
recommend a servant and milk a cow. 


A translation of Longfellow’s ‘ Masque of Pandora’ into 
German verse has recently been published at Hamburg. 


Dr. Wagner’s recent discovery in the British Museam is morw 
important than was at first anticipated. The ‘ Alphabet. of 
Love,’ as these short Romaic poems are called from the fact that 
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their initial letters tally with the letters of the Greek alphabet, 
seems to have been compiled at Rhodes before the end of the 
Byzantine Empire. It will be, therefore, the first collection of 


lyrical pieces in the Neo-Hellenic tongue on record. 


Miss Florence May is engaged in preparing for republication, 
by Lamborn, Cock and Co., a series of harpsichord pieces by 
composers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
first three numbers cuntain Italian and English schools as repre- 
sented by Pergolese, Alberti, and Dr. Greene; the next two are 
devoted to the German and Swedish composers Mattheson and 
Agrell, and the sixth probably to Henry Purcell. A short bio- 
graphical sketch accompanies each piece. 


Professor C. BE. Norton, of Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A., is 
about to issue a set of heliotype reproductions of Turner’s designs 
of the ‘ Liber Studiorum.’ They are to be made from etchings 
lent by Mr. Ruskin for the purpose, and will be issued to sub- 
scribers only at ten dollars a set. 


‘The English and Neo-Hellenic Dictionary,’ upon which Mr. 
Laskarides has been engaged for the last fifteen years, is still so 
far from completion that Dr. Myrianthous, more especially 
known for his studies in Zend and Sanscrit, is about to bring out 
an cpitomised version for the use of students. The ancient 
Greck words will be placed by their modern equivalents, and the 
book will be prefaced by a grammatical treatise with rules of the 
modern pronunciation. The first volume is to appear shortly. 
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ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s-square.—The 
RTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the MEMBE 
will be held in the First Floor Room, on THURSDAY, Mary 20, at Three o'clock a 


The Chair will be taken by the Earl of CARNARVON. 
By order of the Committee, 
ROBERT HARRISON, 
Secretary and Librarian. 





April 18, 1878. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841, 


Patrnon—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Presiprst—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 


This Lib contains 85,000 i 
fi math, rary ; Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 

Sul scriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life M. i 
Pittecn volames aro allowed to Country and ten to Town Members, Bains 
Zoom open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARBISON, Secrotary and Librarian. 








RENCH GALLERY, 120, Pars Matz.—The 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the Con. 
tributions of Artists of the Continental Schools, is NOW OPEN from Nine 


to Six. 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1878. : 


FIRST, SECOND, and THIRD CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, available for Two 
Months, will be issued from Mar 1 to Ocroser 31, 1878. — 
For Particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, issued by the Company, _ 
HENRY OAKLEY, General Manager, 


London (King’s Cross Station), April, 1878. 


Ne ee te ati Peete Eee ee ee eee 
QCVERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL.—Under 

Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, China, 
Japan, and Australia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
despatch their Steamers from Southampton, vid the Suez Canal, ev Thursday, 
from Venice every Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland » every 


Monday. 
Offices—122, Leadenhall-street, E.C., and 25, Cockspur-street, 8. W. 


[EE RIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803), 1, Old Broad-street, E.C. ; and 16 and 17, Pall-mall, 3.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 

= 2 E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


“we 


pPHeENx FIRE OFFICE, Lombard-street and Charing 
Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


_ ¢GEORGE WM. LOVELL. 
Secretaries. {SON J BROOM EEK 


"HE CANCER HOSPITAL (Free), founded 1851.— 
The only special refuge for r persons afflicted with this fearful disease, 
who are admitted free, without letters lt recommendation. 

Out-patients are seen on their own application at Brompton on Mondays and 
Wednesdays, at Two o'clock, and at 167, Piccadilly, on Tuesdays and Thursdays, at 
the same hour. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS are earnestly solicited. 

Hon. Treasurer—George T. Hertslet, Esq., St. James’s Palace, 8.W. 
Bankers—Messrs, Coutts and Co., Strand, W.C. 


H. J. JUPP, Secretary. 


BANKRUPTCY LEGISLATION, AND DEFAULTERS IN THE LEGAL 
PROFESSION. 


r I YO STUDENTS AND OTHERS.—Sir Henry Peek is 
offering Prizes of Thirty, Twenty, and Ten Guineas pupactively for the three 

best Essays on the above subject, and especially the remedy for the state of thi 
lately discussed in the House of Commons and in the Press. The Solomons sem e- 
men have consented to act as arbitrators :—Mr. Francis K. Munton (Solicitor), and 
Mr. Robert Everett (Accountant). Umpire—Mr. oe Hill, Q.C., M.P. 

For further particulars, apply by letter to “ D,” care of Sir Joseph Causton and 
Sons, 47, Eastcheap, London, E.C. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” 
greatly excels all other Preparations for the Teeth ; price 1s. 6d. per bottle. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” 
Restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age; 3s. per bottle 


“TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” 
beautifully Perfumed, and guaranteed Pure. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 





























POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 
FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


HAS BECOME A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 


FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK ROOM, AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 





In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW 


‘ 
LABEL, bearing their signature thus erenivy - 
a | r 


Which will be placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and 
without which none is genuine. 


G4” Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 
London ; and Export Oilmen generally. 


Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout thea World. 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
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SPOONS 4 AND FORKS. 
SLACK’S SILVER ER ELECTRO-PLATE, [HE late latest addition to Therapeutics is the discovery of a 


BY ELKINGTON'S PATENT PROCESS, 


Is A COATING OF PURE SILVER OVER SLACK’S 
NICKEL SILVER. 


FOR SILVER-LIKE APPEARANCE, 
FOR CONSTANT WEAR, — 
FOR EXCELLENCE IN WORKMANSHIP, 
IS EQUAL TO STERLING SILVER. 
MADE IN A GREAT VARIETY OF USEFUL ARTICLES SUITABLE 


FOR 


WEDDING OR OTHER PRESENTS 


‘AT MANUFACTURERS’ 


PRICES. 


CRUET-FRAMES, with RICH CUT GLASSES, 18s. 6d. to 120s, 


TEA SPOONS, 12s.; DESERT, 20s. ; 


TABLE FORKS, 30s. ; DESSERT, 20s. 


TEA and COFFEE SETS, 70s. to 300s. 
BISCUIT BOXES, 15s. 6d. to 85s, 


PRICE OF COMPLETE SERVICE. 


A SINGLE ARTICLE CAN BE HAD, 





TABLE, 30s. per Dozen. 


"she Boren ™ *0 18 


Dozen each and CARVERS, 7a ‘to 120s, 


if 


Electro 
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LD GOODS RE-SILVERED equal to New. RICHARD 
and JOHN SLACK beg to call stlasttoh to their superior method of 


ELECTRO-SILVERING, by’ which 


goods, however old, can be re- 


Silvered equal to new. —Estimates given for replating. 





SLACK’S TABLE 


CUTLERY. 


[VORy TABLE KNIVES, best quality, warranted not to 
come loose in the handles, and to balance. 


ist size. 
DE. ik 57, -cttatnctnd £0 16 O 
1 Pair of Carvers ......... 0 4 6, 


2nd size. Srd size. 
£1 00 £1 20 
056 060 


Messrs. SLACK have been celebrated fift ty years for thats superior manufacture 


of Table Knives. Every blade made of doub 





sheer stee. 


LACK’S FENDER and FIRE-IRON WAREHOUSE is 
the most economical, consistent with quality. 
Every New Sars oa on show. 


Black Fenders, 6d. to 6s 

Bronzed Fenders, 10s. t © 303. 

Bright Steel and bene: 65s. : 
-room Fire-irons, 3s. to 5s. 9 


eam 


Drawing-room ditto, 10s. 6d. to be. 
Improved Coal- Boxes, 4s. 6d. to 30s. 


Bronzed Kettles and Stands, 18s. 


6d. to 85s, 


‘Tea Urns, best London Make, 45s. to 95s, 
Iron Trays, set of Three, 9s. 6d. to 30s. 


Papier ché ditto, 3s. to 95s. 
Copper Teakettles, 6s. 6d. to 14s. 


GLACK’S KITCHEN SETS of 
SITES. 


6d. 
CULINARY REQUI- 


First Prize Set ....ccccccccccoscoee cendeaiaket Gc oe 
PIO A dnkectdeiccdspintghnasescdteissicns 811 0 
beabbos sanubeentadboasaben Gekcihdiaenes: See 


Large Set 
GLACK’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE GRATIS, 


or sent free, contai upwards of 
Fenders, Fire-Irons, Furnishing mapones o sinck’s - ap and Electro-plated 


Wares, Table | 


Cutlery, &c. No person should 


RICHARD & JOHN 
IRONMONGERS TO H 


gs, and Prices of 


‘urnish without one. 


SLACK, 
ER MAJESTY; 


336, STRAND, LONDON, W. 


OPPOSITE SOMERSET 


HOUSE. - 


awe? 


without pain, 


STRENGTH FOR THE WEAK. 





MPOUND Sat, Raving tw distinet bases. This valuable aid to 
mediéine, ae dicen in hot water, forms a most invigorating lotieny. lotion, quickly curing 
Weakn eaknosses, arising from whatever cause, and drawing out pains and aches, and i 


LIEBIG’S SILVER SALT. 


Tho feeble and those in delicate health will nd this Salt hy in invigorating and 
Pimms "7 2 Se aoe ae a rt bashed tae with ib, inane taped ate “ma 
es any w 
eens Colds, a warm glow of health, and should Preventing, and 
Sor cas bs champeils eeelee, to rub in tag part Gb a protection. 


LIEBIG’S PEARLS OF STRENGTH 


are perfectly tasteless, being prepared in the form of Pearls, which they resemble 
in appearance. This elegant medicine is quite different to an over Lrought 
before the public, containing, in a cheap an oa form, a most elaborate prepa 
ration, adapted to all ages and constitutions, 


ENRICHING THE BLOOD, 


and for the permanent cure of General Weakness—Shortness of Breath—Impo. 
verished Blood—Noises in the Head and Ears—Impaired Sight and Memory—Indi- 
ess —Dizzin coetion and Pains and 


ees for Study or Busin ess— 

ches—Nervous Prostration—Palpitation of the Heart—Pains in the Back—Bilious 
and Liver Complaints—Weakness of the Chest—Melancho ane of the 
Hands and Lim a ig of Energy and Loss of Appetite, and most 


other symptoms of failing heal 
TESTINONIAL from Sir CHARLES LOCOCK, 


Physician to the Queen. 
** T have seen the effects of Liebig’s Pearls of Strength, an them favour” 
ably as a general family medicine, pleasant to take, and ef in their action’ 


T have also Subjected the Silver Salt to some very severe tests, and find that the hot 
solution draws out pains and aches ina few minutes, and is without doubt the 
most powerful invigorator known, _ these two remedies appear to me to fully 
bear out all that is ed for them. 

** CHartes Locock, M.D.” 


Tn cases of pret functional, or organic weakness, the Silver Salt will soon 
— a cure, if applied as a lotion - the place, causing ug the | blood to flow there, and 

then becomes strong; and these two remedies co: se the whole of the 
Lid IG SYSTEM of MEDICINE, of al im oo Bago the blood with its Seeneons, 
phosphatic, and saline elements, for curi ar and early decay, by 
rendering the blood sufficiently "rich to nourish the the Noe og expel all impurities, infase 
new life, and build up a stron constitution, and has so far proved a success that 
it is rapidly oupenecling the old system. 

These PEARLS are sold in boxes at Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d., 11s., 228., and 23s, 
and the SILVER SALT is the same yetee. There is a considerable saving in os 
the larger quantities, and they can be forwarded to any part, carriage free, wi 
printed directions for use. 


M. LIEBIG & CO., 
17, ESSEX-STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
And at PARIS and NEW YORK. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi. 

®@. ments.—E. LAZENBY & SON, sole pro rs of the celebrated receipts, 

and manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, aon ondiments so. long and favourably 
distinguished by their name, beg ‘to oe oe a ree that every article prepared 
by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul ores oer, t, Cavendish 
Square (late 6, Edwards Street, Faenbenne and 18, ty Street, London, 8. E. 


HARVEY'S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are ao eon? requested to observe that each bottle pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY & penbenternimcuicend + 4 > 9 





AMERICAN CENTENNIAL.—PRIZE MEDAL. 
R Y’S CARACAS Coco A— 
** A most delicious and valuable article.””—Standard. ' 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"—Food, Water, and Air, edited by Dr. 





R Y’S EXTRACT OF COCcCOA— 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich articles of diet. 
‘Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of the superfluous oil.’’"—Food 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, awarded to J. 8S. FRY & SONS. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G. H. TONES, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 








a be glad to forward a pamphlet, » gratis and post free, which explains themed 


unique system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural 
‘an Bie his only London address— 


57, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, 

te the British Museum. 
Note. —Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London and Paris) are amegeee in the 
most difficult and delicate cases, on a perfectly painless system of self-adhesion, 
extraction of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary ; and, by recent scientific dis- 
coveries and ents the cles in mechanical dentistry, detection is rendered ut 
impossible, both by the close adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and t 
life-like appearance. By this patented invention aoe mastication, 


obviated ; articulation is rendered clear and fstinct. In the administration 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr. G. H. Jones has introduced an entirely new process. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
** My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill walt attention 
dis layed in the construction of m on ae cial Teeth, which renders my mastication 
and arti culation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained "a 
ae Patent, to protect what I consider the pe~fection of Painless Dem 
In recognition of your valuable services you ae #t liberty to use my name. 
os. G. HUTCHINS, 
“ By Appointment Sureson-Dentist to the Queen. 





——, 


“G. H. Jones, Esq.” 
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OETZMANN & CO., 
FURNISH YOUR 67, 69, 71, 73, 77, & 79, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, © 


NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


HOUSE 
THROUGHOUT. 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, DRAPERY, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, &c., &c. 


A Descriptive Catalogue (the best Furnishing Guide extant) post free. 





THE CABINET * TURKISH BATH. 





* T am glad to say the Bath is quite satisfactory.” 
PRICE FROM FOUR GUINEAS, 


MESSRS. HELLIS AND Co, 


42, HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, W.C., 
(ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE.) 


A GENUINE LUXURY AND HEALTH PRESERVER. PRODUCES A CLEAR SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION, 
INVALUABLE TO PERSONS OF SEDENTARY HABITS, 


BXTRACTS FROM TESTIMONIALS. 

“TJ bought a Portable Cabinet Turkish Bath in the month of July last. I have used it about three times per week since, 
and find it answers very well; is comfortable, and has the advantage over the ordinary Turkish Bath that 
of the heat. I have derived great benefit from it. It is portable and light. I have used it with the greatest success, I 
shall be delighted to recommend your bath.” His Grace 


“ T offer you this report of your Portable Turkish Bath. I take it in my bed room with a fire to dress by. There is no 
smell, and no distress of breathing, or any discomfort whatever. It is most refreshing after hard riding for hours, and I 
think it conducive to good digestion and good nerve, I strongly recommend it to may hemtins friends. I enjoy it three 
times a week, and no man can be in better spirits.” Rev. ee 0 ‘ 4 


** I shall have no hesitation in recommending your Bath, having found it most convenient and efficient, generating plenty 
of hot air in a short time. It fully verifies in action what you state concerni * 


head is out 





the Duke of Braurorr. 


G. W. Puipps, Bosworth Rectory, Rugby. 





it. 
Rev. C. J. F. Tarzor, B.A., 6, Barnard’s-inn, Holborn, 
Captain Macizay, A.D.C., Head Quarters, Aldershot. 





“ CLEANLINESS.” 


G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD in Block, for 


@ Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork equal to burnished Steel 
without waste or dust. Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in 1d., 2d., and 4d. 
Blocks and ls. Boxes. hen 

‘or 


W. G NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that you have it. 12, Soho-square, London, W. 
CAUTION,—There are several imitations, 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
WW ilte's MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS COMPANY 


LIMITED). 

WHITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of Five Hundred 
Medical gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here 
avoided, a soft bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite resisti 
power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting wit 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn durin 
sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit 
forwarded by po on the circumference of the body two inches below the hips 
being sent to the Manufacturer, 


Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s., 2ls., 26s. 6d., and Sls, 6d. ; postage free. Double ditto, 
s. 6d., 42s., and 62s, 6d. ; postage free. Umbilical ditto, 42s, and 52s, 6d.; 
postage free. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to Joun Wurrte, Post Office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., for VARI- 

COSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 

SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary Stocking. Price 4s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each, postage free. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 





LADIES’ ESTABLISHED 1806. 
SALMON, ODY, & CO. 
BELTS, mails and didi of the : 
ELASTIC SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 
STOCKINGS, To his late Majesty William IV., and to Her Majesty’s 


Army and Navy. 


&e., 292, STRAND, LONDOW. 
MADE TO ANY N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies. 


MEABU RE, Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 


Messrs. JAY are always provided with experienced dressmakers and wmilliners 
ready to travel to any of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, when 
the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourning — thei iate execution 
of mourning orders. They take with them dresses and millinery, besides material 
at 1s. per yard and upw: , to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London General Mourning Warehouse, in 
Regent-street. Reasonable estimates also given for household mourning at a great 
saving to large or small families. : 


aD. lie oe. te 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, W. 





£1O —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and safe 
& 


per post, One of 


BENNETT’S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES, 


Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, dampe 
tight, and dust-tight. 


65, Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
P.0.0. John Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 





AAEAL & SON’S 
QGOMMIER 
FEASTIQUE 
PoORTATIF 


IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRASS YET INVENTED. . 
EAL & SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furnr 
ture Manufacturers, 
195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
Catalogues post free. 





KINAHAN’S . LL. WHISKEY. 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 
Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 
Universally Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Dr. Hassau says :—‘‘ The Whisky is soft, mellow, and 
pure, well-matured, and of very excellent auality.’ 


20, GREAT TITCHFIELD-STREET. W. 
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Just published, in Crown 8vo, Cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


= 


THE PARALLEL PASSAGES 


ST. MATTHEW’S GOSPEL: 


Iw THE OTHER EVANGELISTS 
SHOWING 


THEIR AGREEMENTS AND DIFFERENCES. 


WITH NOTES 


AND 


COMMENTS. 


** Strive for the TRUTH unto death, and THE LORD shall fight for thee.”—Ecouas. iv. 28, 





Published by WM. P. NIMMO, Edinburgh and London, 
And sold by all Booksellers. 





13, Great Marinorover Street. 


HURST and BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


—_0-— 


MEMOIRS of GEORGIANA, Lady CHATTERTON ; with 


. By E. Henzace Derina. 1 vol., 8vo, 15s. 
this work are Lords owne, 


Bro " , Lytton, Houghton; Messrs. ‘orce, Wordswo 
lat " , Moore, Sydney Smith, Landor, Lockhart, Seclboaan 
Warburton, hantrey, Count Montalembert, Dr. Ullathorne, Dr. 


ess, C . 
Newman, Madame de Staél, Joanna Baillie, Lady Gifford, Lady Cork, Mrs 
‘ Somerville, the Misses Berry, ; ms 


e, Mrs. Norton, &. 


A LEGACY: Being the Life and Remains of Jonn Marrtn, 
~- §choolmaster and Poet. Written and Edited by the Author of “ John 

4 Halifax, Gentleman.” 2 vols., with Portrait, 21s. 

* This is in many respects a remarkable book. It records the life, work, aspira- 
tions, and death of a schoolmaster and poet of lowly birth, but high-strang 
and ambitious soul. His writi brim with vivid thought, keen analysis of feeling, 
touches of c sentiment, and trenchant criticism of men and books, expressed 
in scolarly .’—Guardian, ; 


LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Professor C. D. 
“Yonras. Caear Epition. 1 vol., with Portraft, 5s. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1878. 
- Under the especial patronage of Her Masestr. Corrected by the Nobility. 
47th Edition, with the Arms beautifully engraved. 31s. 6d., bound, 


The NEW and POPULAR NOVELS. 


BROTHER GABRIEL. By M. Beruam-Epwakrps, 
Author of “ Kitty,” “ Bridget,” &c. 3 vols. 


BOTH in the WRONG. By Mrs. Joun Kent SpPEenper, 
Author of ““Mark Eylmer’s Revenge,” &c. 3 vols. 
* A remarkably clever and interesting novel.” —Messenger. 


The HAZARD of the DIE. By Mrs. Atrrep W. Hunt, 
Author of “ Thornicroft’s Model,” &c. 3 vols. 
“* A most interesting novel. The characters are drawn with an artistic hand.”— 
Court Journal, 


THIRD EDITION of VIVA. By Mrs. Forrester, Author 
of “Mignon,” “‘ Dolores,” &c. 3 vols. 
“‘ This powerful novel is well written ; the interest never flags.” —Post. 


HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. Motzesworta 
(Enn1s Granam), Author of *‘ The Cuckoo Clock,” &c. 3 vols. 
“This story is developed with both skill and delicacy, and its interest never 
flags. Every one of the characters is life-like.”’"—Spectator. ; 


A MADDENING BLOW. By Mrs. AtexanpEr Fraser, 
Author of “ A Thing of Beauty,” &c. 3 vols. 
** A decidedly remarkable novel, full of fresh and varied interest.” —Post, 





; PARIS EXHIBITION. 
Special arrangements for Visitors to the Exhibition have been made by the 


‘RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
FOR PROVIDING AGAINST 
ACCIDENT BY RAILWAY OR STEAMBOAT 
During the Journey to PARIS, and back. 
A premium of One Shilling Insures £,1000 if Killed, or £6 per week if laid 
up by Injury during the Double Journey. 

POLICIES AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
may also be effected for Onz, THREE, or TWELVE MonTHS, on moderate terms, 
Apply at the Booking Offices of the Southern Railways, or at the 
Head Office: 64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


we . “wee F 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— Security 
against Bad Health.—With the warm sunny days of spring, maladies wi 

be made manifest unless the blood be pure, and the skin be active. Eruptions, 

blotches, and more formidable skin affections, may be successfully subjugated by 

the use of Holloway’s detergent ointment, when it is aided by moderate doses of 





his paritying pills. Hoarseness, sore t, chronic cough, enlarged glands, and 
neck, will be at_once relieved by rubbing this cooling ointment upon the skin, 
overlying or adjacent to the afflicted part. ents are 


“ - . In a these 
pre-eminently useful since the nation’s welfare springs erefrom. 
will be the mature of to-morrow and the parents in the future. 


This day is published, 


ROUND ABOUT THE CARPATHIANS. 
Br ANDREW F. CROSSE, F.C.S, 
Octavo, with Map of the Author's Route, price 12s. 64, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, 
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